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He 
will shape and use us, if we-will submit ourselves to 
him trustfully. Martin Luther calls attention to the 
fact that the invitation in the Psalms, “ Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for him” is, in the Hebrew, 


God knows what he wants us to be and to do. 


“ Be silent to God—let him mold thee.” If we are 
not what we ought to be, it is because we resist God’s 
effort to make us so, and prefer our plans to his. 


A teacher cannot teach without the active help of 
his pupil. A preacher can preach, whether he has 
an attentive hearer or not; but no teacher can teach 
unless a pupil learns. This makes the answers of a 
pupil an important factor in a teacher’s teaching. 
The pupil may forget what the teacher says to him, 
but the pupil will not forget what he says to the 
teacher, Answers are quite as important as ques- 
tions in the teaching process. 


“ Like king, like people,” is an old adage, meaning 
that a ruler cannot expect his subjects to be any 
better than he is, since he is so conspicuously before 
them as an example. And this truth is not confined 
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to royalty and its subjects. Like grows out of like,— | sight, they go only to live again more vividly in 
love begets love, trust begets trust. So does silence | every moment of our wakeful hours,—nay, even in 
engender silence, and noise arouse noise. Who ought | our dreams,—through the -consecrating touch of 
to see this sooner than the superintendent of a noisy | Death? Silence toward loved ones is “ golden” only 
Sunday-school? The last way for him to get silence | when it shields from pain. Could they but knows 
is by making a noise himself; for, how dear they are to us! Why do we leave them to: 
guess at it, or take it for granted, when a word, a 
| touch, a smile, would make them 


or gg | 


“ He. who, in quest of quiet, ‘Silenced’ hoots, 
Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes.” ~ 





“Proud to heart’s eontent, 


Economy is the best use of means,—the distribu- | That all this wealth of heart and soul” 


tion of forces where those forces will work the largest | is theirs, and theirs alone ? 
proportionate results. It is not easy always to see 
where a given amount of money or energy will do 
the most good, but it often happens that the best | 
economy is in that expenditure which seems to be the | 


least directly useful. It is not unusual to hear it | the Beast,” and it is a strangely attractive one. 


proposed to withhold from floral offerings in order | jas even been called “the most beautiful of all nur- 
that the money may be given to missionaries ; or to |sery tales.” And, like many another fairy tale or 
stint the side of luxury for the side of necessity. But | folk-lore myth, this attractive story contains an im- 
there is no definitive line between flowers and mis- portant truth,‘a germinal principle, enfolded in its 
sionaries, any more than there is between necessity figures of speech. 
and luxury. Many a flower has proved itself an| « Beauty ” is a lovely young woman, whose loveli- 
efficient missionary. Money - often : wasted ON | negs of spirit gives added charm to her loveliness of 
flowers and sweets, but so also it 1s sometimes wasted outer being. She is unselfish and tender-hearted, 
in buying bread and salt. There can be no invari-| and ever prompt to see the best in others and to 
able rule that the rose and the pansy must give WAY | minister to their necessities. In her loving desire to 
to the missionary, or that the glass of jelly must give | pe of service to her father, she finds herself in an 
way to the loaf of bread. | enchanted palace, where the host is a repulsive ap- 
| pearing “ Beast.” Instinctively she shrinks from one 
What a man does now as his best work, is largely | of 80 unlovely exterior; but she recognizes in him a 
the outcome of what he has been getting ready to do | reverent devotion to herself, and an ever-watchful 
for a long time before now. Long preparation is | and considerate affection toward*her, coupled with a 
essential to high performance, even though the per- | certain’sadness of heart as if in personal trial and 
formance itself seem easily and quickly done. The | suffering; and her habit of generously seeing and 
flowering of a century-plant takes but a brief time | approving the best in others, causes her to view even 
finally ; but long years of slow preparing were need- | the repulsive “ Beast” with kindly interest, and to 
ful to make that plant ready for the work of those | be grateful. for his loyalty in her service. 
few days. Moses had the study of a generation in| Cheered and encouraged by her favor, Beast ven- 
the world’s greatest university, and the training of a | tures to draw nearer to Beauty in his reverent deyo- 
generation in the practice school of the wilderness, to | tion, and finally to touch her hand as gently as his 
fit him for his work of bringing out, in a single night, | form and nature will admit. Seeing that she recoils 
the Hebrews from bondage into a new national life. | from his touch as if with irrepressible loathing, he 
And so it is with every man of God in every sphere; | shrinks back, within himself in sadness, and thence- 
he must be trained for great service before great ser- | forward is reluctant to press himself upon her notice, 
vice is a possibility with him. Let no young man | although the proofs of his unselfish admiration and 
fear that he is losing time while he is filling up in | regard for her are as visible as before. His obvious 
anticipation of outgiving. Better service can often | mental suffering touches her woman-heart with pity, 
be done in one year’by one who has been ten years | and his fidelity and tenderness bring her to see some- 
in training for that service, than would be possible for _what in his very self which is lovable; and of this 
that same person in twenty years without sich pre-| she finally gives him assurance. No sooner does 
liminary training. Beauty love Beast as he is, than he is transformed 
intoa handsome youth, and she has a lover-prince-by 
We are strangely silent toward our best beloved. | her side, in place of the formerly repulsive lover. 
We go in and out before them, and rarely give ex- | Then it is that the prince, who was Beast, tells Beauty 
pression to the deep love and trust which we truly | that he was sentenced to be held in his repulsive 
feele Some day we look upon faces that do not | form, by enchantment, until a lovely woman should 
smile back upon us. The flush of pleasure, the | love him for his own sake, in spite of his appearance. 
kindling eye, that once we could call forth by a! An illustration is here of the transforming power 
loving caress, an appreciative word, has given way to | of a discerning and generous love over one recognized 
a calm, white repose which .no word of ours can | and loved as his own. bést self, while his outer appear- 
break, no repeniant anguish penetrate. Then we | ance forbids the free disclosure of his lovableness, 
begin to cherish the memory of every happy smile, | Many a person has an unattractive exterior, enclosing 
every trustful. glance, every caressing word, which | a princely heart and @ lovable self; and, if that better, 
ever came at our bidding. Why, oh! why, do we not | truer self be recognized and loved, through its repel- 
surround our heart’s dearest with such an atmosphere | lent covering, by one who is good and noble and 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


It is a quaint conceit, that story of “ Beauty and 
It 

















of love and tenderness that, when they pass out of tender, the loved one will be transformed by the 
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love, and his outer form shall correspond, in the eye 
of the discerning one, to the attractive ideal first per- 
ceived within. 

We cannot fully understand those whom we do 
not love. Affection is a prerequisite to sympathy, 
and sympathy is a prerequisite to appreciation. It 
has’ been said by Shakesperian critics, that no reader 
can truly appreciate and understand Shakespeare 
until he first loves Shakespeare. And there isa sense 
in which this is true of all whom we would know at 
their best ; we must love them, or never fully know 
them. Even those who have the roughest exteriors 
may be the possessors of finest souls ; and just in pro- 
portion as we have discerning minds and divinely 
opened eyes can we see the God-like below the surface 
iu the human. Therefore it is that the noblest and 
the purest and the most aspiring can see nobleness and 
purity and aspiration where those less worthy would 
never look for it. The closer our union is with God, 
the surer we are to see the face of the Father reflected 
in the face of the most unworthy of his children. 
“We are farthest away from God,” says Lucy Lareom, 
“when we cannot perceive him in our fellow-beings. 
The mirror of human nature is sadly blurred, but in 
the meanest and wickedest there are tokens of the 
Divine childhood,—occasional flashes of the Father’s 
image through innumerable distortions.” And she 
cites the words of Mrs. Browning, in “Aurora Leigh,” 
in support of the claim that it is the lover of the 
beautiful who is quickest to perceive beauty under 
the roughest form : 

“ Look long enough 
On any peasant’s face here, coarse and lined,— 
You’ll catch Antinotis somewhere in that clay, 
As perfect-featured as he yearns at Rome 
From marble pale with beauty: then persist, 
And if your apprehension’s competent, 
You'll find somo fairer angel at his back, 
As much exceeding him as he the boor, 
And pushing him with empyreal disdain 
Forever out of sight.” 


And when, in any case, the finer soul within is 
recognized and loved in spite of its rougher covering, 
it instinctively springs forward up through that cov- 
ering toward the love that has honored it ; and in its 
grateful’ uprising it transfigures the form that no 
longer holds it in subjection, The Prince within 
could not be concealed from sight by the Beast that 
had hidden it, when at last the royal heart was seen 
by the eye of loving Beauty, underneath its repellent 
exterior. To see and love the best self of any one, 
is to give added grace and loveliness to the one thus 
known and loved. It was this truth that was illus- 
trated by St. John the evangelist when he uniformly 
spoke of himself, not as the one who best loved Jesus, 
but as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Jesus had 
perceived the heart of the saint under the form of 
the quick-tempered “son of thunder,” and had loved 
the man whom he saw as no one else saw; and that 
love of Jesus had transformed the son of thunder into 
the apostle of love. He who has most of Christ- 
likeness will be readiest to see and to develop Christ- 
likeness in others. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are two sides to every great truth, and some- 
times it is well to look at both sides, while again it is 
better to look at only one side atatime. Recently, in 
these pages, attention was called editorially to the fact 
that it is not safe to follow literally the example of any 
of the saints and heroes of the past. And the remark 
was made in this connection: “Take the faults of the 
good men of the Bible, and put them all together, and 
the combination is frightful....The character of the 
yery Devil might be made up from a mosaic of the bad 
side of good men.” This has prompted a Vermont cor- 
respondent to say: ’ 

What a good God, too, could be made out of the good side of 
bad men! Would the statement hold as well one way as the 
other, or not? 

Of course this is true, for man was made in the image 
of God, and God-lixe traits have been manifested, in 


history, in the lives of godliest men and women. -The 
likeness of God and the likeness of the Devil are indeed 
both found in each and all of us, This truth is force- 
fully presented in the words of F. W. Robertson, in his 
notes on the Fifty-first Psalm, where, in comment on 
David’s crime, in contrast with the spirit of David in his 
penitence and faith, he says: “ Two sides of our mys- 
terious being here. Something in us near to hell; 
something strangely near to.God. ‘ Half beast—half 
devil?’ No: rather half diabolical—half divine; half. 
demon—half God. This man mixing with the world’s 
sins in such sort that we shudder. But he draws near 
the majesty of God, and becomes softened, purified, 
melted. Good to observe this, that we rightly estimate; 
generously of fallen humanity ; moderately of highest 
saintship. In our best estate and in our purest moments 
there is a something of the Devil in us which, if it could 
be known, would make men shrink from us. The germs 
of the worst crimes are in us all, In our deepest degra- 
dation there remains something sacred, undefiled, the 
pledge and gift of our better nature.” 


Even though man was made in the image of God, 
God’s nature is so infinitely above man’s nature, that 
man cannot, while in the limitations of the flesh, fully 
comprebend the nature of God. At the best, any human 
statement concerning it must be suggestive, rather than 
definitive. This is even true of any Bible statement, as 
it certainly is true of any statement that is not inspired. 
The words “ hate” and “ anger” and “love” are on this 
account peculiarly liable to misconception, and to be a 
means of misleading to the reverent Bible student. The 
meaning of the words “ anger” and “ love” have already 
been referred to in this column, and now an Ohioclergy- 
man wants light on the word “ hate.’’ / 


I admire your patience with us as shown in your Notes on 
Open Letters. Now I am in trouble over your statement in 
your I)lustrative Applications on the Fifty-first Psalm. You 
say, “ Not ‘ Hide thy face from me ;’ but, ‘ Hide thy face from 
my sins.’ There is all the difference in the world between these 
two requests.” I suppose this is the same view as is expressed 
so often in the statement, ‘‘ God hates sin, but loves the sinner.” 
To my mind this seems both an unphilosophical and a harmful 
way of expressing it. Did not David mean, “ Hide thy face 
from me, a sinner,” and look upon mea penitent? Peter said, 
“Depart from me: for I am a sinful man, O Lerd.” David 
says, “ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee?” etc. 
There can be no sin without a sinner, ‘‘ God is angry with the 
wicked” more properly than with his wickedness. “God be 
merciful to me [not my sins], a sinner.” Is it not nearer the 
truth to say that God hates the sinner as such, but loves him 
because he is something more and better as made in the image 
of God? Every sinner has in him the possibilities of a saint. 
God was angry with Seul of Tarsus, mad and persecuting, but 
loved him as the possible Paul, the slave of Jesus Christ. 


When we hate any one, we’ know that we have a bad 
spirit, and that that bad spirit is in control of us for the 
time being. No matter how pious a man claims to be, 
if he shows a hateful spirit, and tells of those whom he 
hates, we are very sure that he is not what he ought to 
be. The word “ hate” has, in fact, become so degenerate 
through its human use, that it ordinarily conveys amean- 
ing that is inconsistent with a Christ-like spirit. This 
being so, we may take it for granted that where that 
word “ hate” occurs in our English Bible as applied to 
God’s feelings, it must, in the very nature of things, mean 
something very different from our wicked feeling of 
“hate.” And if we consider the fact that Orientals, by 
whom and for whom primarily the Bible was written, 
employ the term “hate” as an equivalent of “non-love,” 
we see that the primary meaning of that word was very 
different from that which it has come to have with us. 
When, again, we are told that “‘God is love,” we may be 
sure that God can never be in any frame of mind that is 
not consistent with “love;” hence that he Joves even 
while he Aates,—if that word “ hate” be used as expres- 
sive of his feelings. And when we know that God has 
a father’s love and a mother’s tenderness toward all! his 
offspring, we can see from human analogy that his love 
goes out toward his wayward child even while that child 
is wayward, as a human parent’s love can go. Henge it 
is safe and true to say suggestively, that -God loves the 
sinner always, and that his love is unswervingly toward 
the most obdurate and rebellious sinner forever. Human 
philosophy may stagger at this truth, but it is a truth 
that God has revealed to us. 


Isn’t it strange that a Christian man will think that 
it is always right for him to drink wine, or to stay out 
of doors all night, or to have no home, or to adopt a cer- 
tain style of dress, just because the Lord Jesus did so? 





lesser or larger measure, all the way along the world’s 


that the forma] imitation of the external conduct of our 
Lord in his day and with his mission, by one of his fol- 
lowers at the present time, is a bounden duty? Yet 
these strange ideas do have their place in minds where 
they would hardly be looked for. Here comes a letter 
from a professional man in I\linois, that appears to indi- 
cate such a mental state : 


It seems to me that your “ Sensible View of Total Abstinence” 
fails in convincing power, in that it requires the disciple to be 
better than his Lord. If‘ we may be sure that in all this our 
Lord was without sin,” are we not as safe in following his ex- 
ample of wine-drinking, and promoting its manufacture, as in 
that of honest labor? Did our Lord not foresee the awful rav- 
ages of intemperance, and the aid to the ruin of many from bis 
example? If he did, and still drank without sin, may not his 
followers make the same choice without sinning? How can 
you apply tests to the servant which you refuse to apply to his 
Master? Please get us out of this dilemma. 


“ It requires the disciple to be better than: his Lord.” 
What nonsense! So far from doing anything which looks 
in this direction, the editorial claims that our Lord did 
what he knew to be right for him to do, and that 
every disciple of our Lord ought to do what the 
disciple knews to be right for him to do. It suggests 
that blind imitation of a mere external action of our 
Lord may be a sinful act on the part of a disciple of our 
Lord, even though it be not a sin in and of itself. Ifa 
man should attempt to walk on the sea in a violent 
storm, because his Lord attempted that thing, the man 
would be guilty of sinning, unless he lacked the brains 
to be morally accountable for his folly and temerity. 
The same would be true of a man who should insist that 
he ought to spend all night in prayer in the open air 
because his Lord did so, when the man knew that he 
was risking his life without a sufficient cause by so do- 
ing. So it would be true of a man who should drink a 
glass of wine in imitation of Christ, when he knew that 
in his case it was liable to lose him his life, because of 
the peculiar condition of his system just then. And sq 
all through life, in the case of every disciple of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He has the duty as well as the right of 
doing what he sees to be the only proper thing for 
him to do now, regardless of the question whether it be 
an actual imitation of the precise action of his Lord in 
his day and station. He who insists that he cannot stop 
drinking if he wants to, because his Lord. drank, must. be 
helped out of his “ dilemma” without the aid of reason; 
for neither, his reason nor his faith ever. brought him 
into that dilemma. ; . 

Meanwhile, it is evident that the editorial in question 
has commended itself to many fair-minded readers, as 
shown by the words of approval coming in from various 
quarters, For example, a well-known Virginia lawyer 
thus writes concerning it: 

Permit me to,thank you for your recent editorial on the sub- 
ject of “ total abstinence.” It is clear, cogent, and gives assur- 
ance of the right sort of Christian courage. I never could ap- 
prove of that timidity which makes some good men pervert the 
truths of the Bible, for fear some one might be induced to say, 
in reply to a plea for total abstinence, that God’s Word does 
not demand it. I confess that I am troubled, sometimes, to re- 
member that just after “Thou shalt not kill,”” God did not 
add, “ Thou shalt not drink intoxicants.” But that he did not, 
in his wisdom, see fit so to do, I have to confess, and then to re+ 
member. that he is infinite, while I am finite. No, the Bible 
does not command total abstinence, and how an intelligent 
reader of the Word can deny this, I have never been able to 
understand; and yet I am as fully persuaded in my mind, 
that the teachings of the Bible, taken as a whole, are against 
the use of intoxicants as a beverage, as I am that there 
is a God of the Bible. No one can read the Scriptures care- 
fully, connectedly, and preyerfully, and then say that in this 
year of our Lord 1892 we find any warrant therein for putting 
the bottle to our own mouths, or the mouths of our neighbors. 
That social drinking is a sin, and that bar-room drinking is a 
crime in the sight of God and as against man, the earnest Bible 
reader will be fully persuaded of; so that. the Word of our 
God can live, and the death of the drink habit be urged at one 
and the same time, and by the same one, consistently. I was 
made to tremble, not long since, when in the city of Washing- 
fon I heard a gifted woman say, “If then the Bible is in the 
way of prohibition, let the Bible go.” Alas, alas for woman 
and for home without the Bible! God bless the noble army of 
women who fight the evil of strong drink, but may a merciful 
God havemercy upon that woman and those women who imagine 
for a moment that Ged’s Word doesn’t prohibit all that’s evil ! 
Publish the editorial in form of a tract, and give it wings, that 
it may go quick over our land, and to other lands, carrying 
a plea for total abstinence, and no attack on God’s Word. 
“ Precious treasure, thou art mine.” 


In the line of the closing suggestion of the Virginia 
lawyer, the secretary of the Connecticut Temperance 
Union has applied for ten thousand copies, or more, of a 
reprint of that editorial in tract form for gratuitous cir- 





Isn’t it strange that an intelligent man will actually claim 


culation; and it is to be issued accordingly. 
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“HOW IT STIRS THE SLUGGISH HEART.” 
BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 


How it stirs the sluggish heart 

With a wondrous ethic art, 

Spring’s blithe coming! Everything 
Finds a voice or fiaunts a wing. 


And the soul of man delights 

In the winsome sounds and sights 
Of the morning and the May; 
For the fetters fall away 


From his spirit, and he knows 
All is symbol,—that the snows 
Chilling life must transient be, 
Melt into eternity. 


Hartford, Conn. 





EL-LEJA, OR THE LAND OF ARGOB. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


From Zor‘a our course lay north-east by east, and we 
hoped on the way to pass more than one ruin which 
should tell of the ancient glory of el-Leja. What a wild 
solitude it is! Far on every hand stretched a veritable 
land of stone. The first hour or two of our march no 
living thing was seen, Even the little ground-lark, 
which hitherto we had seen everywhere, seemed now to 
have deserted us. Wherever we looked, before us or 
behind, lay wide fields of volcanic rock, black and repul- 
sive, swirled and broken into the most fantastic shapes ; 
with here and there a deep circular depression, through 
which in the dim past red destruction belched forth, now 
carefully walled round the lip to prevent wandering 
sheep or goat from falling in by night. The general 
impression conveyed was as if the dark waters of a great 
sea, lashed to fury by a storm, had been suddenly petri- 
fied; as if the fierce lineaments of the tempest, and all 
its horror, had been caught and preserved forever in im- 
perishable rock by the hand of a mighty sculptor. 

At times we passed over vast sheets of lava, which, in 
cooling, had cracked in nearly regular lines, and which, 
broken through in parts, appeared to rest on a stratum 
of different character, like pieces of cyclopean pavement. 
Curious rounded rocks were occasionally seen by the way- 
side, like gigantic black soap-bubbles, blown up by the 
subterranean steam and gases of the active volcanic age, 
often with the side broken out, as if burst. by escaping 
vapor; the mass, having cooled too far to collapse, re- 
mained an enduring monument of the force that formed 
it. Scanty vegetation peeped from the fissures in the 
rocks, or preserved a precarious existence in the scanty 
soil, sometimes seen in a hollow between opposing slopes. 
In a dreary, waterless land, where the cloudless sun, beat- 
ing down on fiery stones, creates heaf Tike that of an oven, 
it were indeed a wonder if anything less hardy than the 
ubiquitous thistle could long hold up its head. 

We passed several deserted cities, built of the unvary- 
ing black stone, and surrounded by strong walls. Many 
of the houses are still perfect, and seem only waiting the 
return of their inhabitants. In one of these towns we 
found a church, built of yellow limestone, now weather- 
blackened,so as to be indistinguishable from the dolerite 
around. It may be about fifty feet in iength by about 
thirty feet in breadth, and is built in two stories, the roof 
of the first being composed of lava slabs, many of which 
are still in position. A Greek inscription containing the 
name of Julios Maximos probably fixes its date about the 
time of Philip the Arabian. These walled towns were 
doubtless places of considerable strength in ancient days, 
and their stone gates may once have been secured by 
bolts and bars of brass. Bat, in the largest of them, not 
more than about four thousand inhabitants could ever 
have been comfortably housed. If this is remembered, 
it may aid towards correct impressions of the land taken 
by the Israelites, and of the exploits of the warrior Jair. 

There is not a stream nor a perennial spring in all 
el-Leja. The water-supply of its ancient and even of 
its present sparse population has therefore jong been a 
subject of wonder. Near one of these towns by the way- 
side, we saw what probably suggests the solution of the 
mystery. This was a large natural cave, the roof partly 
broken through, and underneath a deep hollow in the 
rock, now brimming over with water from. the winter’s 
rains. It would have been next to impossible to pierce 
that hard rock with cisterns numerous and large enough 
to afford refreshment and water for other necessary pur- 
poses to man and beast. The work was not required. 
Nature had provided liberally herself. This cave may 
be taken as a type of the natural reservoirs in which this 
formation abounds. Josephus tells of the caves in 
Trachonitis, inhabited by robber bands and wild outlaws, 


whose inaccessible retreats secured immunity from pun- 
ishment. No modern traveler has seen these; but this 
is not strange, for the few who have ventured within the 
borders of el-Leja bave not been too curious in examining 
the wilder and more remote‘parts. The natives, how- 
ever, know them well, and would resort thither in times 
of stress or danger. Indeed, some say that under the 
rough surface rocks it is nearly all hollow; so that one 
acquainted with the labyrinth could go from one end to 
the other of el-Leja, and never once show his head above- 
ground. From all this it is evident there is no lack of 
accommodation for storage of water; and, considering 
the quantity of rain which falls in its season, it would be 
a long drought indeed which would exhaust the supplies. 

From,this point onward the little openings among the 
rocks grow larger and occur more frequently. Our little 
friend, the lark, appears again ; and the voice of the par- 
tridge and the whir of his wings, to right and left, re- 
lieve the dull monotony. When the traveler has fairly 
penetrated the rough barriers that surround el-Leja, he 
finds not a little pleasant land within,—fertile soil, which, 
if only freed a little more from overlying stonés, might 
support a moderate population. In ancient times it was 
partly cleared, and the work of these old-world agricul- 
turists remains in gigantic banks of stones carefully built 
along the edges of the patches they cultivated. The 
hands that laid these courses have been cold for ages ; 
the lichens have crept slowly over all, adorning the home 
of multitudinous snakes and lizards, now long held by 
its reptile tenants in undisturbed possession. These wise 
old husbandmen have had no worthy successors. The 
neighboring rocks that echoed to the sower’s eager tread 
and the reaper’s merry song lie under brooding age-long 
silence, broken only by the voice of the wild game, the 
ery of the solitary shepherd, or the bleat of the browsing 
herds. But here, as so often, generous Nature comes 
with a fold of her loveliest garment to hide the neglect 
of men. These patches were everywhere blushing with 
fair anemones and great ranunculi, which, seen in the 
distance, often appeared like a soft crimson haze, show- 
ing beautifully against the black of surrounding lava. 
The cyclamen, already past on the other side of Jordan, 
still clung to the clefts in the rocks; and the most deli- 
cate little irises were blooming in the interspaces, as if 
to soften with their sweet beauty the harsher aspect of 
the savage wilderness. 

From every higher eminence we could trace, near and 
far away, the outlines of numerous ancient towns and 
villages. Nearly all are utterly deserted and desolate, 
haunts of wild beasts and birds of night. Here, and in 
other parts, we were deeply impressed with the fact that 
we were traveling through a land of ruins. How elo- 
quent are these solitudes with lessons of warning for the 
great world of to-day! It would have been as difficult 
for the dwellers in these towns, and in the magnificent 
cities of the neighboring country, to conceive of the 
“ stranger” one day coming from “a far land” to walk 
through their desolate homes, and over the wreck of their 
architectural splendors, as it would be for the legislators 
who sit in Westminster to realize Macaulay’s famous 
vision of the New-Zealander sitting on the ruins of Lon- 
don Bridge, musing, like the noble Roman amid the 
ruins of Carthage, on the desolation around ; or for the 
rulers in the White House in Washington to imagine 
the results of civilization swept out of their great country 





induce him to move one step nearer the village. Re- 
ceiving his money, he vanished with marvelous rapidity. 
A horseman, fully armed and well mounted, swept down 
from the gate of the town, and, halting at some little 
distance, surveyed our party. His soldierly eye was 
soon satisfied that we were bound on no military exploit, 
and he came forward frankly to bid us welcome, For 
the entertainthent of his guests he careered around, 
affording a fine exhibition of horsemanship. He proved 
to be the son of the sheikhly ruler of Dama; so we were 
already under the protecting influence of the Druze in- 
habitants,—the sheikh’s guests being the guests of all, 
among the dwellings of all his people. Stalwart white- 
turbaned Druze warriors came down from the roofs, 
whence they had watched our approach, to second the 
weleome of their chief’s son, and accompany us to the 
sheikh’s house. Thus we entered Dama, early in this . 
century the reputed capital of el-Leja. It is still the 
chief of inhabited towns, not situated on the borders, 
but now the proud title of capital would be a misnomer, 
It is the most central of all towns in el-Leja. From its, 
high position it commands a wide view, extending almost 
to the borders in every direction,—a prospect not the less 
interesting because seen so seldom by European eyes, 
Enterprising travelers, one or two, may have been here 
in past years; but probably now for the first time ladies 
from the civilized West penetrated thus far into the 
famous land of Argob. 

We found a dbaitdr, or farrier, deftly plying his ham- 
mer at the sheikh’s threshold, making the nails which 
should hold the shoes of the village horses in place until 
another wanderer should come to make a new supply, 
These men, and occasionally the makers of the red shoes 
and flimsy long boots worn by the Arab, are often met in 
the remotest parts, making long journeys even into the 
unkindly desert in search of livelihood for wife and little 
ones, left far behind, in the shelter of their native towns, 

Every man, from the sheikh downwards, was a walk- 
ing armory. Rifle and sword might be laid aside on 
entering the house, but the girdle contained pistols and 
daggers enough to render each man formidable still. 
The town is an outpost of the Druzes, taken by the 
strong hand, and to be maintained against the Arabs 
only by constant watchfulness and readiness to fight. 
This accounts for the scrutiny we underwent on our ap- 
proach. We had soon further evidence that these in- 
struments of death are not carried for mere ornament. 
Two villagers accompanied some of us who went to shoot 
partridges. We were strictly warned to be home by sun- 
set, but we were yet far off when the shadows began to 
thicken. Passing over a little hill in the dim twilight, 
we saw a solitary figure gliding swiftly along the bottom 
of the little valley below. Our two companions unslung 
their rifles, and, with far-echoing alarum, dashed down 
the hill in full career upon the stranger. There was no 
mistaking their purpose. We stood with strange fore- 
bodings of evil to follow which we were powerless to pre+ 
vent. The dark figure halted on hearing the shouts of his 
pursuers, turned, and approached them. To our infinite 
relief, they parted peacefully. Our guards, returning, 
said he belonged to a friendly tribe. Asked what would 
have happened, had it been otherwise, they replied at 
once, “ He should have died as a spy.” 

When, after supper, the sheikh and his followers gath- 
ered for conversation, it was inevitable that with such 








by returning tides of barbarism. But what has happened 
once may happen on a much grander scale again ; for is 
it not the doing of the Almighty himself, before whom 
all earthly splendor, is but as the passing reflection of his 
own sun’s light on the broken surface of the water? It 
is but the fulfilment of the wrath denounced by the 
prophet upon the rebellious and disobedient: “In all 
your dwelling-places the cities shall be laid waste, and 
the high places shall be desolate; that... your works 
may be blotted out.” 

Coming nearer the center of el-Leja, fresh signs of the 
husbandman’s presence were seen. Fields of waving 
wheat and barley alternated with rough knolls, dotted 
with furze and thorn, while scattered oaks and terebinths 
lent variety to théscene. Once, not long ago, large tracts 
were covered by a forest of terebinth ; this has now almost 
entirely disappeared, the natives finding a ready market 
for the timber~beyond their rocky confines, and the 
branches serving well for charcoal. This depletion of 
the forest is greatly to be deplored in a land where trees 
are such a blessing. 

When we came within sight of Dama,—so “ Damat 
el-‘Alia” is contracted,—crowning a little eminence in 
front, our guide slowed his pace, hesitated, and finally 





halted. “There,” he said, “is Dama; you can now 
reach it alone; I must return;” and nothing could 


| warlike spirits martial subjects should be discussed. We 
| were interested in the sheikh’s narration of some of the 
recent history of el-Leja. The Druzes and the main 
Arab tribes in el-Leja are hereditary foes. The memory 
of suffering and loss incurred in old strifes rankles in 
their bosoms, ever urging them to seek revenge. There 
is chronic blood-feud between them. Some time ago the 
Druzes held only positions near the south-east borders, 
but, waxing bolder, they advanced and took Dama, then 
a town utterly deserted. The position being strong, and 
the neighboring land fruitful, they thought it worth de- 
fending. The Arabs, unwilling to lose so valuable a 
prize, assembled in force, and, coming down upon the 
isolated occupants of Dama, were, after a tough fight, 
victorious, But the Druzes, while they retired, did not 
relinquish their claim. Securing themselves in the fast- 
nesses in the south-east, they sent messengers through 
Jebel ed-Druze, to rouse their friends, as the Scottish 





Highlands were roused of old by the fiery cross, 
| These doughty warriors, as much at home in the turmoil 
of battle as in the peaceful work of field or vineyard, 
rushed forward in wild joy to redress their brothers’ 
wrongs. Before the chosen men of the Druze nation’ 
the Arab irregulars could make no serious stand. They 
were defeated, and driven away into the inhospitable, 
stony land to the north-west. In the morning light, 
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straining our eyes in that direction, we thought we could 
dimly descry their black tents among the hardly less black 
surroundings. And since that time, six years ago, they 
have never mustered courage to renew the attack. They 
might, by a supreme effort, dislodge again the little 
colony in Dama; but they know the terrible vengeance 
that would be taken by the bold mountain men. 

The conversation was intensely interesting, as, indeed, 
was the whole situation. These calm, dignified men 
before us, discoursing on the various chances of war in 
which they had themselves borne a part, and into which 
they might soon be plunged again; a head here and 
there, enveloped in a cloud of smoke from pipe or 
cigarette ; sparkling eyes, glittering in eager faces that 
grew gradually darker as the lines receded into the 
night, leaving strange memories behind, when at last 
*the sheikh and his followers went forth and vanished in 
the darkness. 

Only the houses in the north-east of Dama are occu- 
pied. The most interesting structure in the town is an 
Od church with Greek inscriptions, in the south-west 
quarter. Probably it corresponds in date with that we 
saw on the way. Such buildings are of frequent occur- 
rence. The presence of so many remains of Christian 
antiquity over all these parts suggests reflections as to 
the extent to which Christianity had laid hold on the 
then inhabitants, in the beginning of its world-conquer- 
ing career. The land enjoyed a second day of grace 
before the final outpouring of wrath and fulfilment of 
prophetic doom; and for a time it seems to have been 
roused to improve its privileges. By what agency was 
the evangel brought hither? Perhaps we may never 
fully know. But the Romans proudly styled these 
regions the province of Arabia; and through this the 
converted persecutor Saul at least passed, if he did not 
spend his three years’ sojourn here ere going up, in his 
new capacity as apostle, to Jerusalem. The reasons for 
believing that the desert of the exodus was the scene of 
his retirement are not convincing. It harmonizes ill 
with our ideas of the tireless energy of the apostle, 
who had just consecrated all his fiery devotion to his 
Lord, and in the first flush of his new-born zeal had pro- 
claimed the truth to his countrymen in Damascus, to 
picture him haunting the solitudes, where no ear could 
hear and no heart respond to the wonder of new-found 
love and joy which he was panting to express. May not 
these early years of discipleship have been bright years 
of missionary activity, more immediately successful than 
those covered by the record of the beloved physician? 
And, although their history has long been lost amid the 
darkness of ages, it is pleasant to think that, when the 
books are opened on high, the fresh light may reveal 
another brilliant in the glorious crown of the apostle, to 
be cast down at the Saviour’s feet. 

One took a jar, and went to fetch water for us to drink. 
Wishing us to have the best and coolest, the sheikh 
called after him, “ Bring it from the well of the priest.” 
The name struck me as curious at the moment, but, 
knowing how persistenily ancient names cling to par- 
ticular spots, and not thinking it at all likely that a 
* priest” should be found in a Druze village, I thought 
no more of the matter. Recently, however, I heard a 
story of disinterested self-sacrifice for the sake of Christ, 
which, told of a Syrian, was peculiarly refreshing to 
a missionary’s ear; and, quite unexpectedly. the sheikh’s 
words afforded valuable confirmation of its truth. The 
average Syrian character is the despair of the missionary. 
Those calling themselves Christians are most disappoint- 
ing. What time one hopes to see a spirit of self-forget- 
fulness developing, and a disposition to give the best of 
life and ability to Christ’s service, among the strangely 
yaried peoples of Syria, he will probably be surprised by 
& request for some personal favor or advancement. 
There are noble exceptions, of course, and I have known 
some, acquaintance with whom forms a permanent en- 
richment of life. It is well to remember, too, that the 
conditions in Syria are peculiar, Cut up, as the popula- 
tion is, into so many little communities, it is the very 
home of religious fanaticism. The mutual repulsions 
existing among these sections are terribly strong, each 
believing itself to be the true and only conservator of 
God’s truth, and all others, in slightly varying degrees 
of blackness, simply children of the Devil. In such sur- 
roundings the feeling grows slowly that those who pos- 
sess the light are debtors to all who sit in darkness, 
They must be patiently dealt with; and the story of the 

riest is a help to patience, as showing of what self- 
Giccton the Syrian character is really capable. 

I received the story in fragmentary form, but so much 
is clear: A young priest of the Greek Church, a native 
of Mt. Lebapon,—the district which has contributed 





most of the native Christian workers in the country,— 
had laid on his heart the necessities of the gréat dark 
land east of Jordan, and, in @ spirit of true Christian 
heroism, he resolved to go forth, single-handed, to the 
work of evangelization, He left the comparative com- 
forts of his mountain home for the rude life of these wild 
regions, with no protection but that of his divine Master, 
counting the salvation of Moslem and Druze equally 
precious with that of his own people. He made his way 
into el-Leja, staying in villages where he could find a 
home for a little, and, when his position grew dangerous, 
passing on to others, carrying some little of the light of 
civilization, as well as the evangel, Thus, arriving at 
Dama, he took possession of an empty house, put wooden 
frames with glass in the windows, swung a wooden door 
on hinges in the doorway, and arranged his scanty fur- 
niture within. The village lacked good water, so he had 
an old well cleaned out and repaired, and soon it was 
filled with wholesome rain-water. For about a year he 
went out and in among the warlike inhabitants, seeking 
to teach them the way of the Prince of Peace. A belief 
got abroad that he had found treasure among the ruins, 
and had it concealed in the house, A conspiracy was 
formed to kill and plunder him. He got news of the 
fact, and, seeing that his lifejwas no longer safe, he was 
fain to move to another village, leaving a well of clear, 
cold water to preserve his memory, and, let us hope, also 
in some hearts a light that will lead to the Fountain of 
living waters. Exactly where he is now, I do not know, 
but I believe he is still in the district, “ Persecuted in 
one city, he flees unto another,” 

After some hours’ riding from Dama to the south-east, 
we approached the border of el-Leja, The path before 
us darkened again, and we entered the most forbidding 
tract of country we had yet seen. Scorched and black- 
ened by the elemental fires, the volcanic rocks towered 
high in great, irregular masses, or stretched out in stone- 
strewn levels, rent and torn in every direction into wide 
chisms, whose horrid, jagged lips seemed yawning to 
devour us, while black mounds rose around, like the 
remains of long-extinguished, huge bonfires. This was 
the scene of Ibrahim Pasha’s signal defeat. It isa natural 
fortress, which a few resolute spirits might easily defend. 
Indeed, until one has seen this part, he cannot realize 
how fully the district justifies its name, el-Leja (“re- 
treat,” or “ refuge’’). f 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


BY THE REV. 8. F, HOTCHKIN. 


“Anthropomorphism” is derived from the Greek 
words dvipwroe (anthropos, “ man”) and popef (morphe, 
“form”). It is used to indicate the figurative way in 
which a human appearance is ascribed to Almighty God. 
This mode of speech is adopted in Holy Scripture that 
man may thus be drawn nearer to God, as all are chil- 
dren in sacred knowledge, and need helps in compre- 
hending divine things. We know each other by bodily 
sight and touch, and each person has a peculiar form 
and countenance by which he is recognized, and 
communication is effected in the wondrous arrangement 
of God by human speech. Even in this matter it is 
necessary constantly to resort to figures to convey our 
imperfect ideas. The heart is unseen, and yet the emo- 
tions of love and anger are ascribed to it because its pul- 
sation is altered by them. The love inspired by a 
beautiful face or form is not dependent on that alone, 
but on the character of the unseen mind; for it may be 
strong when age or disease has marred the body. 

While the works of God do not show his image, they 
display his character, and his love shines out in the 
beauties and comforts of the natural world as the mind of 
an artist is seen in a ‘statue or painting. The power of 
God leads to comparing him to an earthly monarch, as 
fire and wind and angels and men do his bidding. The 
tendency of heathenism was, as Colton remarks in 
* Lacon,” to lower God to a man, while Christianity ex- 
alts man to God in Christ. The poetry and drama of 
the pagan world well show how basely this resulted, in 
giving the worst of human vices to divine beings. 

The dignified and majestic accounts of God in Holy 
Scripture use human figures in a higher sense. The 
Virgin Mary sings that God “hath showed strength 
with his arm.” Grotius comments that God's great 
power is indicated by his finger, as in the production of 
lice in the Egyptian plague; his greater power by his 
hand, as in the other miracles; and his greatest power 
by his arm, according to the description of the overthrow 
of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 

In Daniel’s vision the Almighty is seen as clothed in 





a garment as white as snow, with hair “like the pure 
wool;” but on Sinai, at the giving of the law, “no 
manner of similitude’”’ was seen, and Moses warns against 
graven images, which delighted idolaters and tended to 
creature worship. However, Isaiah vividly represents 
the burden of the anger of God thus: “ His lips are full 
of indignation, and his tongue as a devouring fire; and 
his breath, as an overflowing stream, shall reach tg the 
midst of the neck, to sift the nations with the sieve of 
vanity.” The schoolmen say that passions in God de- 
note the effect answerable to passion; but Bishop Lowth 
goes farther, and thinks that, as the hatred and love of 
God are the results of his wisdom, which approves or 
disapproves things according as to whether they corre- 
spond or not with his perfections, it follows that his 
favor or aversion must be strong and permanent, as 
described in Scripture. When, in the ninth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, it is declared that God shall destroy the 
enemies of his people “as a consuming fire,’ Bishop 
Patrick gives a quaint Hebrew conceit “that the fire 
which burnt upon the altar appeared in the form of a 
lion, to show what God would be to their enemies if the 
Israelites obeyed him; otherwise, what he would be to 
them,” 

Some have ignorantly supposed that the figurative 
representations of the Old Testament warranted the 
ascription of a human form to God; and Bishop Rathe- 
rius of Verona was obliged to preach against such foolish 
notions even among his own clergy. (See ‘ Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History,” Book III., Century X., Part IT., 
Chap. V.) 

All men are as children in the school of God, and he 
teaches them by such figures as draw them from the 
known up to the unknown. God in\Genesis makes man 
in his “image” and “likeness,” giving him lordship 
over animate and inanimate nature as his representative. 
Job declares (Job 10: 8), “Thine hands have made 
me.” God, having created man, watches over him as a 
parent over a child. David says, in the Thirty-fourth 
Psalm, “The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their cry.” He adds, “The 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil.” St. Peter 
repeats this declaration, The idea of appropriating 
human feelings, or “anthropaphy,” from the Greek 
avdpuroc (anthropos, “man” and m4 doc ( pathos,“ passion”’), 
is common in the Bible. Dr. Macknight, in his essay on 
“The Right Interpretation of the Language of Scrip- 
tures,” in the sixth volume of his “‘Commentary on the 
Epistles,” has collected references to such passages. The 
voice of the Lord is’ heard “ walking in the garden” of 
Eden ; he “ will look” on the rainbow; he ‘is a man of 
war;” his “right hand” dashes “in pieces the enemy ;” 
“with the blast of” his ‘ nostrils the waters” are gath- 
ered; “a smoke ascends from his nostrils, and a devour- 
ing fire kindling coals proceeds from his mouth;” “‘he 
bows the heavens in his descent, and there was darkness 
under his feet.” The Second Psalm reads, “He rode 
upon a cherub, and did fly upon the wings of the wind.” 

Professor Tayler Lewis, in a note on Genesis 6: 6 in 
Lange’s Commentary on Genesis, has some excellent 
remarks on this subject to this effect: As our thoughts 
are not as God’s thoughts, and God’s ways age declared 
by God himself to be as high above man’s as the heavens 
above the garth, they must transcend philosophy; and 
so the Scriptures give us condescensions.and accommo- 
dations, which we must not attempt to surmount, or dis- 
pense with, but receive the accommodations, as we cannot 
rise to God, but he comes down to our finite sphere to 
adapt himself to our mode of thinking, and talk with us 
in our own language. Otherwise the finite and infinite 
minds could not hold intercourse; and so God puts him- 
self in man’s place. We must think of God as emo- 
tional. We do not object to love as. ascribed to God, 
but to indignation and sorrow; but love is emotional, 
and involves displeasure at evil. In Judges 10: 16 it is 
said of God, And his soul was grieved for the misery 
of Israel.” i 

In Psalm 18 : 35 the expression is used, “ Thy gentle- 
ness hath made megreat.” Perowne, in hiscommentary, 
makes the literal meaning of the word translated “ gen- 
tleness,” ‘‘ meekness,” “lowliness,” and the Revised 
Version “condescension.” The commentator, in speak- 
ing of this remarkable word, as applied to God, calls it 
“one of those, links connecting the divine with the 
human, which in the Old Testament so strikingly fore- 
shadow an incarnation.” Such words, he says, “ speak 
to the heart.” 

Is not this prophecy of Christ coming in the flesh the 
key to all these figures of the Old Testament? Man’s 
longings were in due time satisfied. He needed not to 
place a mere human being on a throne, and worship him 
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as divine, nor to imagine deities with human weak- 
nesses, The Son of God walks the earth in human form, 
and sits on the throne of heaven, when the body which 
the Father had prepared for him had served its mission 
of service and suffering on earth. “‘ He that hath seen” 
him “hath seen the Father,” and Philip's request is 
granted. We have seen God “in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” We may have the wish of St. Augustine to see 
Christ on earth, but blessed are those who believe with- 
out seeing here on Him whom they shall see in the end- 
less life hereafter. He is also seen here in the sacred 
narrative “evidently set forth crucified ” before our eyes, 
and ascending to heaven. The remembrance is beheld 
in many a painted church window, and in such pictares 
as that of Rubens of the taking down from the cross, or 
of Carlo Dolci of the kneeling in the garden, or of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper;” but the-eye of 
faith needs not even these reminders as it reflects on Him 
“‘ whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory” (1 Pet. 1:8). We may 
conceive the gracious beauty of the body of Christ, 
“ Majestic sweetness sits enthroned 

Upon the Saviour’s brow ; 

His head with radiant glories crowned, 

His lips with grace o’erflow.” 

The halo of light surrounds the head, and those who 
oppose him fall down prostrate before him. 

Christ came as the Saviour of man’s body, as wel! as 
his soul, The body of the Christian is the servant of the 
soul, and should display the workings of the master, 
The eye is the window of the soul, and should be single 
for God’s glory, and, as Christ’s eye looked heavenward, 
should gaze in the same direction. The hands should 
be used to glorify God in proper service in worldly 
things, doing with might what is found to do, or in the 
case of the clergyman in holy sacraments, or the organist 
in praise, or the religious writer in handing on divine 
truth. Hands lifted in prayer are a worthy offering to 
God, when they are joined, with “ the calves of the lips,” 
in sacred utterances. Alms-giving is another holy act 
for human hands, and makes man like God, whose open 
hand filleth all things living with plenteousness, In the 
resurrection the hand that gave the cup of cold water 
shall touch the golden harp in a.new and higher service. 
The feet of those who in missionary work bear the tidings 
of Christ’s salvation are beautiful below, and shall tread 
golden streets above. 

Elisha puts his mouth on that of the dead child, and 
his eyes on the eyes, and his hands on the hands; “and 
the flesh of the child waxed warm.” So has Christ 
touched our humanity, dead in sin, and it waxes warm 
with a new life; and may we so cherish and exercise 
that life that it shall be a prelude to @ higher life, where 
the restored body of man shall behold the body of his 
glorified Saviour forever. ’ 


Bustleton, Pa. 





THE RELIGIOUS APE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


Said a poetic-looking young man, when asked why he 
wore long hair, “ According to tradition our Saviour 
wore his hair long, and I wish to be iike him in this if 
in nothing else.” That young man was a religious ape. 
So are all those who say, “‘ Christ did this or that, there- 
fore we must do the same.” 

Darwin declared the ape to be the near ancestor of 
man, and it is a common notion that apes are very human 
in many ways. Asa matter of fact, however, the human 
likeness of the ape is a purely external matter. In form 
and structure the resemblance is exceedingly close. More 
than this, and perhaps because of this, apes are notable 
mimics of human action. But, these facts aside, many 
of the apes are inferior animals, by far less perfect in 
development, intellectual or physical, than other species 
that might be named. Their ready imitation of human 
beings does not prove them to be almost human, nor does 
it evince the highest degree of merely animal intelligence. 

So characteristic is this trait of mimicry that the word 
“ape” has become synonymous with “‘ mimic,” and we 
speak of aping the habits, manners, and customs of others. 
If apes resemble human beings in some points, itvis 
equally true that many men and women resemble apes. 
Society is for the most part an assemblage of mimics. 
The genuine, independent, original characters are always 
in the minority. Children ape the manners and airs and 
foibles of their elders. Servants ape the costumes of 
their mistresses, Americans ape the ways of their Eng-“ 
lish cousins. 


It does not signify any essential relation between the 
man and the ape. The youth is not a man because he 
wears a man’s clothes, or smokes a cigar, or sports a cane, 
The coarse and ignorant maid does not become a refined 
and cultured lady by wearing a gown or a bonnet that 
looks like that of her mistress. The dude who affects 
English airs makes, not an Englishman, but a fool, of 
himself. Men will laugh at sop’s fabled ass that 
donned the lion’s skin, while themselves are clothed 
in the character of the ape. 

There is not a little religion in the world, called Chris- 
tian, that is a mere aping of Christ. While we revere 
the sainted Thomas & Kempis, we are bound to confess 
that his phrase “‘ Imitation of Christ” has been sadly 
misapplied. Too often the thought is fixed upon the 
outward action alone, and we forget all about the spirit 
and purpose by which it was inspired. The one reason 
given for many an act or custom or requirement is, 
“Christ did so.” But is that a reasonable reason? 
Many things that Jesus did we cannot do. Some things 
that he did it may be wrong for us to do, and not a few 
of his acts would be absurd if performed by the disciple 
of to-day. Jesus made wine that may have been intoxi- 
cating, but that does not justify the manufacturer of 
intoxicating liquor in this enlightened age. . Jesus 
washed the disciples’ feet; for the customs and circum- 
stances of his time made such a service both necessary 
and significant. . To do the same thing in America, amid 
our modern surroundings and customs, would seem to 
most Christians ridiculous. 

When Christ is set before us as the example of life 
and character, and we are commanded to follow him, 
the command does not signify that the Christian should 
attempt to do just the same things that Christ did, or 
that he should imitate him in the externals of life and 
conduct. He truly follows the Master’s example who 
tries to interpret the spirit of Christ in terms of modern 
life, who strives to do what Christ would do in his place, 
—not doing in nineteenth-century America what Christ 
did in the Palestine of the first century, but doing what 
Christ would do were he among us now. 

We follow the example of Christ when we are inspired 
by his loving, self-sacrificing spirit, and when we seek 
to manifest in our conduct the great principles which he 
laid down, and-when our words and works display the 
same characteristics that marked the words and. works 
of the Master. 

Imitation of Christ’s outward acts may make religious 
apes. Following the example, in principle, of Christ, 
makes true Christians. 


Norton, Mass. 





A TEACHER'S INFLUENCE. 
BY G, C. H, 


A man, who was having the subject of personal sal- 
vation urged upon him, tried, as so many do, to excuse 
himself by speaking of the faults and inconsistencies of 
professing Christians. I said tohim: “ Youseem severe 
in yonr condemnation of others. Have you never known 
any one that came up to your standard of what even you 
considered a consistent Christian life ? 

He hesitated an instant, and then replied: “ Yes, I 
had, when a boy, a Sunday-school teacher who was, I 
believe, a devoted Christian.” 

At another time, when speaking to him about giving 
himself to Christ, he said: “ You talk to me just like a 
Sunday-school teacher I used to have. She wanted me 
to be a Christian, too.” I subsequently learned, from 
another, that this teacher was a woman who had very 
sore personal trials, and had manifested a very Christ- 
like spirit in her conduct. 

Now, I suppose, that good woman thought her words 
fellon unheeding ears; for, probably, that careless, fun- 
loving boy never let her know that he thought at all of 
what she said to him. And yet, after all these years, he 
remembers, her counsels, and respects her sincerity in 
trying to lead him to Christ; and she is to him the em- 
bodiment of all that a Christian should be. He has not 
yet followed her teachings, for he has not confessed 
Christ as his Saviour; but I believe that God, who is 
faithful, ‘will not forget that labor of love, but will 
bring this soul to faith in Christ yet, «s a reward of this 
woman’s prayers and efforts. 

Se I say to you, O fellow-teacher, and to myself, Jet 
us be faithful to our scholars; do not let us be satisfied 
with our thorough study of the lesson text and its sur- 
roundings, and a general presentation of it to our classes, 
but let us press home the matter of a personal acceptance 
of Jesus as a savior from sin wh@ we are alone with 





All this imitation is, however, .a superficiai matter, 





them. Let them feel that our most earnest desire for 


them is that they should know Christ, and that we work 
and pray for that end; and if we do, I believe our work 
shall be rewarded. 

Delmar, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO HiS ENEMY. 


BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 


The front-yard gate gave a loud slam, and an instant 
later the front door did the same thing. That meant 
that Roger had come home from school. Mother heard 
his thick-soled boots come noisily up the steps, and she 
raised hér head to greet him with a smile. 

Roger often thought about that smile on his way from 
school, and wondered if mother would forget to smile at 
him; she never did. But to-day the little boy had no 
smile to give in return; his face was red, his eyebrows 
met in the middle, and the eyes underneath seemed to 
have exchanged their blueness for the color of a thunder- 
cloud. 

He did not wait to be asked what was the matter. 
“Mother,” he cried, in a high, excited tone, ‘Sam 
Givens is the meanest boy I ever saw.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” said mother. 

“ He snatched my lunch out of my hand, an@ ate it 
every bit up, and threw my bag over Mr. Nelson’s fence, 
Wasn’t that just dog mean, mother?” 

“Tt was mean,” said mother, indignantly; “ what did 
you do?”’ 

“T couldn’t do anything, except jaw him,” answered 
Roger, laughing a little himself as he saw mother smile, 
“ He is twige as big as Iam. If he was anywhere near 
my size, I’d show him mighty quick how to take my 
things.” 

“Yes,” said mother, “he ought to be punished for 
such behavior.” ’ 

There was a little silence, and Roger seemed to expect 
mother to say something else. But as she didn’t, he 
spoke himself : 

“ Mother, won’t you speak to Mr. Givens about Sam?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, quite promptly, “ I will, next 
week, provided you will do something for me in the 
meantime.” 

Roger was too much surprised even to put the ques- 
tion, but she answered his look. 

“I know we have to punish people who impose on 
us,” said mother; “ but, to make sure that we are not 
doing it in a wrong spirit, I think we ought to pray for 
them first.” 

“La, mother!” said Roger; “I wouldn’t knowhow 
to go about praying for Sam Givens.” 

**Come with me, and I’ll help you,” said his mother, 

“What did she mean by saying ‘Come with me’?” 
mused the boy, as he put himself beside her on his knees, 
“She ain’t goin’ anywhere.” 

Then it flashed on him that she was taking him to the 
feet of the heavenly Father. It felt rather queer to be 
saying prayers in the middle of the day. 

But there was something queerer still about the effect 
of that prayer. Mother had made it very short and 
very simple. She had asked the Lord to help us all-- 
Roger and Sam and all of us—to love him more, and try 
harder to please him. “‘ And, Lord,” she prayed, “ which- 
ever one of us finds it hardest to do right, please help 
him most.” 

Roger promised to pray for Sam every day for a while, 
and then he went off to play, and mother went on with 
her work, 

But no more was ever heard about punishing Sam. I 
don’t mean that Sam never teased Roger again, but 
somehow the relation between them was changed, and 
they quit being enemies. Roger found out this glorious 
secret: You can’t hate anybody that you truly pray for. 
And when he ceased to hate Sam, he was willing to 
knock along with him without getting so mad. And 
this good fellow sort of behavior made Sam like Roger 
better, and behave better to him. That was one part of 
it. Wasthatall? Oh, no, no! Never believe it. We 
can’t set a beginning and end to the other part, and say 
just what it was. God’s work is beyond our knowledge, 
But when God promises to hear and answer his chil- 
dren’s prayers, he always hears, and he never stops 
answering. 

And when Sam gets to the heavenly heights, and “ 
looks back over his spread-out story of life, he’ll know 
how it happened that he quit being enemies with Roger. 





Lexington, Va. 
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LESSON HELPS. 







<> Seo 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Seeond Quarter, 1892.] 
1. April 3.—The Way of the Righteous. ...................cccccccseeesseneees Psa. 1:14 
2. April 10,—The King in Zion............... ..Psa, 2; 1-12 
S. April 17.—God’s Works and Word... ceccciccckce cereesseeeeeeeee Psa. 19; 1-14 


(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt, 28 ; 1-20.) 
4, April A.—The Lord my Shepherd..........cccccccccccsecceeeseeecerenneee 
5. Mmy 1.—The Prayer of the Penitent 
6. May 8.—Delight in God's House..... 
J, May 16.—A Bong Of Praise..........eessroererseeereresencsvesseresserss 
8, May 22,—Daniel and his Compdnions (Temperance 


SAI oh cocesecnsposcaovedinebttnehsnionteeséebaseiechdinone digeddeiebiindins Dan, 1 : 8-21 

% May 20.—Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream. .......0.0..0606:csesaeceneseoesree Dan, 2 : 36-49 

10. June 56.—The Fiery Furnace..................0600: Dan. 3: 13-25 

BL, JUNE 12.—The Den Of LiOms ........:..ccccccccccessescasresceensepeseeseaper Dan. 6 : 16-28 
12. June 19.—Review. 


18. June 26.—Measiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)................. Psa. 72 : 1-19 





LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 5, 1892. 
Titte: THE FIERY FURNACE, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Dan. 3: 18-25. Memory verses: 16-18.) 
COMMON. VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


13 ¢ Then Néb-u-chad-néz’zarin | 18 Then Nebuchadnezzar in his 
his rage and fury commanded to rage and fury commanded to 
bring Shé/drach, Mé’shach, and bring Shadrach, Meshach, and 
A-béd’-ne-go. Then they brought Abed-nego. Then they brought 
those men before the king. 14 these men before the king. Ne- 

14 Néb-u-chad-néz’zarspake and buchadnezzar answered and 
said untoghem, Js it tre2, O Sha’- said untothem, Is it of purpose, 
drach, M@shach, and A-béd’-ne-| © Shadrach, Meshach, and 
go? do not ye serve my gods, nor Abed-negu, that ye serve not 
worship the golden image which my god, nor worshipthe golden 
Thave set up? image which I have set up? 

156 Now if ye be ready that at | 15 Now if ye be ready that at 
what time ye hear the sound of what time ye hear the sound of 

cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and dulcimer, and all psaltery, and dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music, ye fall down and kinds of musie, ye fall down 
worship the image which I have and worship the image which 
made ; well ; but if ye worship not, I have made, well: but if ye 
ye shall be cast the same hour into worship not, ye shall be cast 
the midst of a burning fiery fur- the same hour into the midst 
nace; and who is that God that ofa burning fiery furnace ; and 
shall deliver youout ofmy hands?| . who is that god that shall de- 
16 Shé’/drach, Mé@shach, and liver you out of my hands? 
A-béd’-ne-go, answered and said | 16 Shadrach, Mesbach, and Abed- 
to the king, O Néb-u-chad-néz’zar, nego, answered and said to the 
we are not careful to answer thee king, O Nebuchadnezzar, ' we 
in this matter. have no need to answer thee 
_.17 If it be so, our God whom we | 17 in this matter, *If it be so, our 
serve is able to deliver us from God whom we serve is able to 
the burning fiery furnace, and he deliver us from the burning 
will deliver us out of thine hand, fiery furnace ; and he will de- 
O king. liver us out of thine hand, O 

18 But if not, be it known unto/ 18 king. But if not, be it known 
thee, O king, that we will not unto thee, O king, that we will 
sérve thy gods, nor worship the not serve thy gods, nor wor- 
golden image which thou hast set ship the golden image which 
up. | 19 thou hast set up. Then was 

19 ¢ Then was Néb-u-chad-néz’- Nebuchadnezzar full of fury, 
gar full of fury, and the form of and the form of his visage was 
his visage was changed against| © changed avainst Shadrach, Me- 
Sha’drach, Mé’shach, and A-béd’-| — shach,and Abed-nego: therefore 

ne-go: therefore he spake, and com- | he spake, and commanded that 
manded that they shou!d heat the they should heat the furnace 
furnace one seven times more| seven times more than it was 
than it was wont to be heated. 20 wont to be heated, And he 

20 And hecommandedthe most| commanded certain mighty 
mighty men that were in his army men that were in his army to 
to bind Shé’drach, Mé’shach, and | bind Shadrach, Meshach, and 
A- béd’—ne-go, and to cast ‘hem into Abed-nego, and to cast them 
the burning flery furnace. into the burning fiery furnace. 

21 Then these men were bound in | 21 Then these men were bound in 
their coats, their hosen, and their! their hosen, their * tunics, and 
hats, and their ofher garments,| their mantles, and their other 
and were cast into the midst of garments, and were cast into 
the burning fiery furnace. the midst of the burning fiery 

22 Therefore becavse the king’s | 22 furnace. Therefore because 
eommandment was urgent, and| the king’s commandment was 
the furnace exceeding hot, the | urgent,and the furnace exceed- 
flame of the fire slew those men ing hot, the flame of the fire 
that took up Sha’drach, Mé’shach, slew those men that took up 

Wnd A-béd’-ne-go. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 

238 And these three suen, Shé’- | 23 nego. And these three men, 
drach, Mé’shach, at A-béd’-ne Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
go, fell down bound into the nego, fell down bound into the 
midst of the burning fiery furnace. midst of the burning fiery fur- 

24 Then Néb-u-chad-néz’zar the 24 nace. Then Nebuchadnezzar 
king was astonied, and rose up the king was astonied, and 
in haste, and spake, end said unto rose up in haste: he spake and 

his counsellors, Did not we cast| said unto his counsellors, Did 

three men bound into the midst not we cast three men bound 

of the fire? They answered and intothe midst of the fire? They 
gaid unto the king, True, O king. answered and said unto the 

% He answered and said, Lo, I | 25 king. True,O king. He answer- 
fee four men loose, walkinginthe| ed and said, Lo, Isee four men 
midst of the fire, and they have loose, walking in the midst of 
no hurt; and the form of the fourth the fire, and they have no hurt; 
ig like the Son of God. and the aspect of the fourth is 

like a son of the gods. 


1Or, we are not careful *%Or, Behold, our God &e. Or, ye our God whom 
serve be able to deliver us, he will deliver us from... and out of thine 
Oking *Or, turbans. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ astonished " for“ 
in verse 24. 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic oF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


Goxipen Text FoR THE QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
grery good thing which the Lord thy God hath given wnto thee. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance tor the God-learing: 


1, Danger, vs. 13-15. 

2. Courage, vs. 16-18. 

3. Trial, vs. 19-23. 

4. Deliverance, vs. 24, 26. 


Goipen Text: When thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flume kindle upon thee, 
—Isa.43:2. . 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Datty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Dan. 3: 13-25. Deliverance for the God-fearing. 
T.—Dan, 3: 1-12, Nebuchadnezzar's demand. 
W.—Dan. 3 : 26-30. The godly exalted, 

T.—John 16°: 20-33, Sufferings allotted. 

F.—Rom. 8 : 12-28. Suffering with Christ. 

$.—1 Pet. 4:1-19. The righteous under trial. 
$.—Isa. 43: 1-7. Deliverance assured. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. DANGER. 

|. The King in a Rage: 

Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury (13), 

Asa... wasin a rage with him (2 Chron. 16 : 10). 

The wrath of a king is as messengers of death (Prov. 16 ; 14). 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous (Prov. 27 : 4). 

il. False Gods in Contempt : 

Ts it of purpose . . . that ye serve not my god f (14,) 
—, all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgements (Exod. 
Cry aloud ; for he is a god (1 Kings 18 : 27). 

Eyes have they, but they see not (Psa. 115 : 5). 

It. The Righteous in Peril: 

If ye worship not, ye shali be cast . 
Surnace (15). 


If I make not thy life as the life of one of {hem (1 Kin 
The decree went forth, and the wise men were to be 
Bonds and afflictions abide me (Acts 20 ; 23), 


.. into... @ burning flery 
19 : 2). 
n (Dan. 2 : 13). 


II. COURAGE, ' 

1. Free from Care: 

We have no need to answer thee in this matter (16). 

Be not anxious how or what ye _ spéak (Matt. 10: 19). 

In aothins be anxious (Phil. 4; ‘ 
Casting all your anxiety upon iia (1 Pet, 5 : 7). 

ll. Confident in God: 

God whom we serve is able to deliver us (17). 

Thy God whom thou servest ... will deliver thee (Dan. 6 : 16). 
What he had promised, he was able also to perform (Romp. 4 : 21). 
God is able to raise up, even from the dead (Heb. 11 : 19). 

Wt. Determined in Duty : 

We will not serve thy gods (18). 


As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord (Josh, 24 : 15), 
We cannot but speak the —_ which we saw (Acts 4: 19). 
But one thing I do (Phil. 3 : 


Ill, TRIAL, 

L Condemned: 

The form of his visage was changed against Shadrach (19). 
He a Seneee:  » . and beheaded John in the prison (Matt. 14: 
They all condemned him to be worthy of death (Mark 14 : 64). 
Intending after the Passover to bring him forth.(Acts 12 : 4). 

it. Bound: 

Then these men were bound (21). 


The place where sent ht was bound (Gen. 40 : 3), 
Annas therefore sent him bound unto C tiaphas (John 18 : 24). 
Peter was sleeping . us (Acts 12 : 6), 


lil. Cast into the Fire: 
These three men. . 
(23), 


They burned them with fire (Josh, 7 : 25). 
The fire of God came down .. . and consumed him (2 Kings 1 : 12). 
Whom the king of Babylon roasted in the fire (Jer. 29 : 22). 


. bound with two cha 


.fell down bound into... the furnace 


IV. DELIVERANCE, 
|. A Divine Companion: 
Lo, I see four men loose, walking (25). 4 ° 
I will be with thee (Isa. 43 ; 2). 
The fourth is like a son of the gods (Dan, 3 : 25). 
My God hath sent his angel (Dan. 6 : 22). 


tl, A Complete Deliverance: 
, They have no hurt (25). 


Neither shall the flame kindle upon ey: A Isa. 43 : 2). 
We are more than conquerors (Rom. 8 : 87). 
Therefore are they before the throne of God (Rev. 7: 15). 


brought these men before the king.”’ (1) The 
foro king; (2) The capital offense; (%) The brave prisoners. 
Verse 15.—‘‘If ye be ready, .. . well: but if ye wothbip not, ye 
shall be cast . intothe... furnace.” (1) Deliverance the reward 
of idolatry ; ( 2) Death the penalty of fidelity. 
Verse 17.—" He will deliver us out of thine hand, O King.” (1) 
God for us; (2) Man against us.—(1) The king’s band ; (2) The Lord’s 
we 

O Verse 18.—** We will not serve thy gods” (1) Intelligent consid- 
eration; (2) Deliberate decision ; (3) Calm statement. ° 
Verse 21 —** Then these men were bound, and were cast into 
the... furnace.” (1) The threat executed ; (2) The very incurred. 
Verse 25.—" Lo, I see four men loose, walking.” (1) A mysterious 
companion ; (2) A delivered company: (3) 4 disappointed king; (4) 
An absolute demonstration. 


Verse 13.—*‘' The 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HOLY BOLDNESS. 


In the Lord (Jobn 7 : 26; 19 : 10, 11). 

In the saints (Prov. 28:1; Acts 4: 31). 

A fruit of faith (Eph. 3:12; Heb. 4 : 16). 
Rests on trust (Isa. 50:7; Heb. 13 : 6). 
Promotes obedience (Acts 4: 19, 20 ; 5 : 29). 
A reward of faithful service (1 Tim. 3 : 13). 
Abides forever (1 Jolin 4 : 17). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


IxnreRventnG Events.—There is no record of the length 
of the interval between the last lesson and the present one. 
Tradition says sixteen years intervened, and the margin of 
our English Bibles implies an interval of about twenty-three 
years. The lesson of Me dream, and its interpretation, had 


salem (B.C. 588 or 586) had taken place. It is also likely that. 


the three companions of Daniel were still in positions of promi- 
nence. The king caused a colossal image to be set up in the 
plain of Dura, near. Babylon. By command of the king, all 
the rulers of the provinces were gathered to the dedication of . 
the image. When ‘assembled, they, with all the people of 
every race. who were present at Babylon, were commanded by 
a herald to fall down and worship the image, at a signal given 
by the sound of musical instruments of.every kind; the pen- 
alty for disobedience was the cruel one of being cast into a burn- 
ing, fiery furnace. At the signal, there was general obedience; 
but “certain Chaldeans” informed the king of the disobedi- 
ence of Shadrach, Meschach, and Abed-nego. 

Priace.—The image was in the plain of Dura, somewhere 
near Babylon. ‘ Layard identified Dura with a tract on the 
left bank of the Tigris; but this has been regarded as too 
remote. Oppert places it south-east of Babylon, where there 
is a mound called Daair, near which he found the pedestal of 
a colossal statue. 

Trme.—The exact date is unknown, but the destruction of 
Jerusalem probably preceded (B.C. 586). The margin of our 
Engli-h B:bles gives “ about B.C. 580,” while tradition places 
the occurrence sixteen years after the elevation of Daniel. 
Prrsons.— Nebuchadrezzar; the three Hebrews, Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego; some soldiers of the king; 
a supernatural companion of the three men in the furnace. 
Incipents.—The king in his rage commands the three 
offenders to be brought before him; he dsks if their disobe- 
dience was purposed; he enews his command, announcing, 
the penalty. The three men answer that their God can 
deliver them, and, if he does not, they still will not worship 
the image. The king bids that the furnace be heated “seven 
times more than it was wont to be heated;” the men are 
bound by chosen soldiers of the army, and cast, with all their 
garments on them, into the furnace. The excessive heat con- 
sumes the executioners, and the three men fajl into the fur- 
nace, The king is astonished, and speaks to his counselors, 
telling them that he sees “four men loose,” walking in the 
fire, and “ the aspect of the fourth is like a son of the gods,” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The precise time of the occurrence of the events recorded 
in this chapter is not stated. Only it appears from verse 12 
that itis subsequent to the transactions of the previous chap- 
ter, since Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego are. spoken .of 
as occupying the position to which they were appointed in 
Daniel 2: 49. The Septuagint states that it was in the 
eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, which is probably 
a conjecture based on the fact that the final siege of Jerusa- 
lem was then going forward (2 Kings 25: 1, 2,8). It may 
have been supposed that the act of adoration here described 
was with the view of procuring the favor of his god, and his 
aid in bringing the siege to a successful termination. There 
is no reason to suppose that there is any historical foundation 
for this particular date. 

That Daniel is not mentioned in the course of the chapter 
has sometimes been commented upon as though it were @ 
suspicious circumstance, and tended to cast doubt upon the 
credibility of the narrative. Of course, it cannot be supposed 
that Daniel joined in this idolatrous worship. But there may 
easily have been sufficient reasons to account for his absence 
on this occasion. 

Verse 18.-—Then Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury com- 
manded to, bring Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego; Nebu- 
chadnezzar had set up a great golden image: in the province 
of Babylon, and had sent to gather the various governors and 
officers of his'empire to pay their adoration to the deity thus 
represented. Ata given signal, all were to prostrate them- 
selves in worship. This these three Jews refused to do, and 
information of the fact was brought to the king. At this 
point the lesson begins. The despotic monarch considers 
their refusal not only an indignity done to the deity whose 
image they declined to honor, but a personal affront to him- 
self. That they belonged to a despised and subject race, and 
had by his favor been promoted to distinguished honor, doubt- 
less increased his fury.— Then they brought these men before the 
king: They were men who for superior merit had been made 
rulers over the province of Babylon. For all that appears, 
they had discharged the duties of their office wisely and well. 
No fault is found with their administration. Only they had 
not prostrated themselves before the image which the king 
had set up. 

Verse 14.—Nebuchadnezzar answered and said unto them: 
The word “answered” is her¢ used in a peculiar sense, in 
which it often occurs in the Bible (see v. 9). It denotes a 
reply, not to something previously said,—for these men had 
not yet spoken,—but to something done, or to the situation 
which called for remark.—Is it of purpose: Have you done 
this deliberately and defiantly, or is it without any evil 
design on your part, from negligence and inattention? The 
king puts it in this form in order to afford them one more 
opportunity to show their obedience.--O Shadrach, Meshach, 








—Deut. 26:11 


been forgotten by the king. Probably the destruction of Jeru- 


and Abed-nego: He calls them by their Babylonish names, 
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which had been substituted for those which they originally 
bore (Dan. 1:7). It was not unusual to change the name at 
some important conjuncture or crisis of the life (Gen. 17 : 5, 
15; 32:28; 41245; Numi. 13: 16).—That ye serve not my 
god, nor worship the golden image which I have set up: That 
with which he upbraids them is, not failing in their duty to 
God, but in servile submission to him. It is “my god” and 
“my golden image.” As though the religion of the subject 
was to be dictated by the sovereign, and the mandate of the 
latter was to take precedence of the conscientious obligation 
of the formerto God himself. 

Verse 15.—Now if ye be ready that at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaliery, and dulcimer, 
and all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the image which 
T have made, well: Layard, in his “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 
page 389 (American edition), gives a representation, copied 
from the sculptures at Kanyunjik, of a procession of musicians 
which he thus describes: “ First came five men; three car- 
ried harps of many strings, which they struck with both 
hands, dancing at the same time to the measure; a fourth 
played on the double pipes, such as are seen on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, and were used by the Greeks and Romans. 
They were blown at thé end like the flutes of the modern 
Yezidis, which they probably resembled in tone and form. 
The fifth musician carried an instrument not unlike the 
modern santour ( psanterin, psaltery) of the East, consisting 
of a number of strings stretched over a hollow case or sound- 
irg-board. The strings, pressed with the fingers of the left 
hand to produce the notes, were struck with a small wand or 
hammer held in the right. The men were followed by six 
female musicians, four playing on harps, one on the duuble- 
pipes, and the sixth on a kind of drum beaten with bath 
hands.” He adds in a note: “In Daniel 3: 5 we have men- 
tion of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer; 
but it is searcely possible to determine what these instruments 
really were; they probably resembled those represented in 
the bas-reliefs described in the text.” 

It is a curious and interesting fact that three of these in- 
struments bear Greek names. This has sometimes been made 
an objection to the genuineness of the Book of Daniel, on the 
ground that Greek words could not have been carried to 
Babylon before the conquests of Alexander the Great. But 
there were Greek colonies in Asia in very early times, and, 
according to Strabo, there were Greeks in the army of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It is by no méans inconceivable that Greek 
musical instruments may likewise bave found their way to 
Babyloa inthe. time of Nebuchadnezzar.—But if ye worship 
not, ye shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace: The terrible alternative of instant death in this 
awful mannér in case of refusal was threatened, and the biaz- 
ing furnace was before their eyes. Jeremiah (Jer. 29: 22) 
speaks of like cruelties perpetrated by Nebuchadnezzar in 
other cases.— And who is that god that shall deliver you out of 
my hands? He intimates that it was vain for these Jews to 
look to their God for protection. The god of a subjugated 
people in the judgment of a heathen \could not be as power- 
ful as the god of those who had conquered them. 

Verse 16.—We have no need to answer thee in this matter : 
There is no occasion for us to make a reply in so plain a 
case, and there was no need to parley further. They could 
not in conscience do what he required. Or, the reference 
may be to the king’s boast that their*God could not save 
them. They need inake no reply to that; they would leave 
that for the Lord himself to answer, who could save them if 
he thought best. 

Verse 17.—J} it be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace: If the king is determined to 
carry his threat into execution, God is mightier than be, and 
can save them nevertheless. Or, it may be preferably read as 
it is in the margin, “If our God whom we serve be able to 
deliver us;” able, that is, in consistency with his perfections, 
—if he judges it to be proper and right to deliver us, he will 
do so. 

Verse 18.—But if God should not see fit to deliver them, 
they nevertheless declare their purpose not to worship this 
image. They were firm in their resolve to do what was 
right, whatever consequences might follow to themselves. 
There is no bravado in this, no fanatical courting of martyr- 
dom, but simply a brave and manly adherence to their con- 
scientious convictions of duty. 

Verse 19.—This resolute and unterrified demeanor only 
served still farther to incense Nebuchadnezzar.— The form of 
his visage was changed: His altered countenance showed his 
passionate excitement. Such was the fierceness of the blaz- 
ing furnace, that the men who threw these vietims into the 
fire were slain by its heat. It was natural to suppose that 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego would be at once con- 
sumed; but, to the amazement-of the king and every one else, 
this was not the case. 

Verse 24.—Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied, and 
rose up in haste: He had been seated upon his throne, but he 
sprang to his feet in surprise at the spectacle which he beheld. 
© Verse 25.—The fire had simply burned the bonds of these 
men, bat had done them no harm.— He answered and said, Lo, 
I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and they 


have no hurt ; and the aspect of the fourth is like a son of the gods’: 
A celestial companion (Dan, 3 : 28) was with them and pro- 
tected them. “When thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee” (Isa. 43 : 2). 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Daniel and his companions, after their elevation through 
the “wisdom” of Daniel in the interpretation of the king's 
dreayn, seem to have enjoyed their honors in peace fill the 
eighteenth, or, it may be, the twenty-eighth, year of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Meanwhile Babylon had been trans- 
formed into one of the wonders of the world, by the great 
temples, palaces, and other public buildings. raised by the 
tplendor-loving monarch,—the hanging gardens he had cre- 
ated, and the amazing walls with which he had surrounded 
his metropolis. Amidst so much glory his heart swelled 
with pride, and he was heard boasting, “Is not this great 
Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom by 
the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty?” 
Such a triumph, he thought, must be celebrated by a fitting 
acknowledgment to his god, who had crowned him with so 
much magnificence. He would erect to him a great image, 
covered with plates of gold, and rising, though seated, no less 
than ninety feet above the plain around. The uncovering of 
this mighty statue he would make the occa-ion of a grand 
festival, to be attended by all the dignitaries of the far- 
stretching empire. 

It was quite in keeping with the ideas of antiquity that a 
new image of one of the national gods should be thus inaugu- 
rated, and that homage should be paid to it, as the symbol of 
a particular deity. About five miles sofith-east of the ruins of 
the great city, on a part of the vast surrounding plain, seamed 
with traces of ancient canals, one of which is still known as 
the Dura, and dotted with old mounds, Oppert found one 
mound known as “the squared,” the corners of which face 
the four cardinal points, and rise twenty feet above the level 
below; each side, at the base, being almost exacty fifty-six 
feet long. On the top are four blocks of bricks, formerly 
parts of a united whole. The resemblance to the pedestal of 
a colossal statue is felt at once, and it would almost seem as if 
we had before us, in this platform, the site of the great image 
of which Daniel speaks. 

To seoure the grandeur of the inauguration ceremonies, a 
vast service of running posts was organized, and hurried off 
to every part of the empire, bearing the royal summons, in 
obedience to which the magnificent satraps, their scarcely 
less imposing deputies, the gorgeously robed lieutenant- 
governors who served under them, the generals of all the 
army corps, the chancellors of provinces, the greater and 
lesser judges, the swarming hosts of civil and criminal law- 
yers, the magistrates of all grades, and the heads of sacred 
colleges,—in short, all the splendo? and dignity of the em- | 
pire,—were speedily in motion along every road, with their 
innumerable attendants, towards the capital. At last the 
great day arrived. The boundless plain was covered, far and 
near, with such a throng as had never, perhaps, been seen 
even at Babylon; Nebuchadnezzar, surrounded with his most 
glorious state, forming, no doubt, the central and overpower- 
ing sight of all. 

Among the glittering suite attending him were, necessarily, 
the high officials of the court; and, as part of this honored 
and envied throng, rode the three companions of Daniel, as 
high dignitaries of the college of astrologers and “ wise men” 
attached to the palace, Daniel himself, strangely, not being 
mentioned as with them. In their bosoms alone the great 
spectacle of the day awoke po sympathy ; for to them the 
shining statue of Merodach, which others regarded as a god, 
was only an abomination, which they would not recognize as 
worthy of common respect, even should their refusal to hail 
it as divine cost them their lives. They had, no doubt, 
talked and prayed over the matter, and their clear resolve 
had been taken, to keep clear of any approach to idolatry. 
Among all the myriads round, they alone had any such 
scruples; for was not Merodach proclaimed as henceforth the 
supreme god of Babylonia? And the multitude instinctively 
owned him; for who were they, that they should dispute the 
voice of the great king and of the sacred colleges ? 

But whatever others might think or do was nothing to the 
friends of Daniel. They were bound to act according to their 
consciences, They were before Him to whom they must give 
account, and he was able to deliver them from the wrath of 


the anthem to the mighty Merodach, amidst the music of the 
innumerable instruments brought together to honor the day, 
all nations and languages in the multitudes, far and near, 
around the resplendent image of the god, should fall down 
and worship it, on pain of being cast that same hour, in case 
of refusal, into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. Forth- 
with, when the loud strains arose, the vast sea of human 
beings bent, like a great wave, to the earth, the king at their 
head, and paid homage to the shining god. 

It was noticed, however, that, amidst the worshipers, 
there were three figures, in the very neighborhood of the 
king, who had remained erect, and had thus treated the 
royal command with disrespect. Who could they be? The 
keen ill-will of the “Chaldeans” whom the Hebrews had 
supplanted as chiefs of the royal magi, soon found out. 
They were their hated rivals. A word to the king would 
now free them forever from them. Some of the offended 
caste lost no time, therefore, in turning informers, and bring- 
ing the audacious and insulting action of the three recusants 
before Nebuchadnezzar. 

That any one should have dared to disobey him seemed 

incredible; but it was, if possible, still worse to affront his 
god. Breaking into a paroxysm of rage, wild and incon- 
trollable, he ordered the criminals to be brought before him 
instantly. “ Would they bow down and worship the image, 
or not?” But theiranswer was ready. “ We haveno need,” . 
said they, “to answer thee, O king, in this matter. If our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us, he will deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace, and out of thine hand, O king, 
But if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up.” Nothing like this had ever been heard in 
Babylonia. The most slavish, unlimited obedience to every 
least word of the king was imperative on all, and rendered 
without a dream of hesitation. For was not the great king 
as one of the gods? And who would think of having a will 
other than his? 
- The whole being of the despot was turned tofury. Hehad 
been defied for the first time in his life; for the first time in 
his life his pleasure had not been at once accepted as sacred 
law. There were great furnaces always burning in Babylon, 
to consume the corpses of the dead; one of these was to be 
heated seven times more than usual, or, rather, seven times 
more than was necessary for its ordinary repulsive work, and 
into this the three offenders were to be cast; the strongest 
men in the king’s guard being ordered to see the command 
carried out, as alone able to stand the terrible heat. The 
brave confessors had no time given them for preparation. 
There and then they were bound, as they stood, in their 
mantles, their hose, and their cloaks, and other garments, 
and were thrown down from above into the awful sea of 
flame, the fierce tongues of which, leaping up, fatally burned 
the executioners. Meanwhile, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, though they had fallen bound into the roaring fires, to 
the amazement of all, were presently seen with their bonds 
loose, walking about, unhurt, in the midst of the fire. Still 
more, it was seen that a fourth form was with them, whom 
the “ counsellors” sent to report, declared to be a “son of the 
gods,” as if they fancied that the god of fire had come to pro- 
tect them. 

Such an amazing incident speedily reached the ears of the 
king, and brought him, in wondering excitement, to the spot. 
It was actually true. There was one portion in his empire, 
and that so near, in which his power was mét and overthrown 
by a greater. Within the circle of the furnace into witich 
he was now gazing, awestruck, another authority than his 
prevailed. Summoning them forth from their flaming prison, 
lest he ‘might harm himself rather than them, since they 
clearly had a god as their helper, he could do no less than 
extol a Being who thus stood by his servants, and issue a 
decree that the God of these men should be recognized as 
divine in Bubylonia. Promotion of the three noble confes- 
sors of thejr faith naturally followed; and thus out of the 
most awful danger came to the faithful ones, not only well- 
won peace of soul, but earthly reward also, for their grand 
loyalty’to the Erernal. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 


HARMLESS FIRES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 
The way in which the “Chaldeans” describe the threé 


recusants betrays their motive in accusing them. “ Certain 
Jews whom thou hast set over the affairs of the province of 








the king for disobeying his command. The difficulty would 
have been less had the refusal to worship the image been | 
only a point of religious exactness. But in the eyes of that | 
age it was far more; for to reject the religion of the state | 
was to refuse obedience to the constituted authorities, and | 
commit an audacious act of high treason. 

But now gorgeous heralds rode out, and, after loud flourishes 
of the trumpets, cried alond that it was the king’s high com- 
mand, that when the sacred choirs, gathered to this grand 





solemnity from the great temples of al? the gods, should raise 


Babylon” could not but be envied and hated, since their pro 
motion wounded both national pride and professional jealousy. 
The form of the accusation was skilfully calculated to rouse 
a despot’s rage. They “have not regarded thee” is the head 
and front of their offending. The inflammable temper of the 
king blazed up according to expectation, as is the way with 
tyrants. His passion of rage is twice mentioned (vs. 13, 19), 
and, in one of the instances, is noted as distorting his features, | 
What a picture of ungoverned fury as of one who had never 
been thwarted! It is the true portrait of an Eastern despot. 
Where was Daniel in this hour of danger? His absence 
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is not accounted for, and conjecture is useless; but the fact 
that he has no share in the incident seems to raise a pre- 
sumption in favor of the disputed historical character of the 
book, which, if it had been fiction, could scarcely have left its 
hero out of so brilliant an instance of faithfulness to Jehovah. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s vehement address to the three culprits 
is very characteristic and instructive. Fixed determination 
to enforce his mandate, anger which breaks into threats that 
were by no means idle, and « certain wish to build a bridge 
for the escape of servants who had done their work well, are 
curiously mingled in it. His question, best rendered as in 
the Revised Version, “Is it of purpose... that ye” do so 
and so? seems meant to suggest that they may repair their 
fault by pleading inadvertence, accident, or the like, and that 
he will accept the transparent excuse. The renewed offer of 
an opportunity of worship does not say what will happen 
should they obey ; and the qmission makes the clause more 
emphatic, as insisting on the act, and slurring over the self- 
evident result. 

On the other hand, in the next clause the act is slightly 
touched (“if ye worship not”); and all the stress comes on 
the grim description of the consequence. This monarch, 
who has been accustomed to bend men’s wills like reeds, tries 
to shake these three obstinate rebels by terror, and opens the 
door of the furnace, as it were, to let them hear it roar. He 
finishes with a flash of insolence which, if not blasphemy, at 
least betrays his belief that he was stronger than any god of 
his conquered subject peoples. 

But the main point to notice in this speech is the uncon- 
scious revelation of his real motive in demanding the act of 
worship. The crime of the three was not that they worshiped 
wrongly, but that they disobeyed Nebuchadnezzar. He speaks 
of “my gods,” and of the “image which I have set up.” 
Probably it was an image of the god of the Babylonian pan- 
theon whom he took for his special patron, and was erected 
in commemoration of some victorious campaign. 

At all events, the worship required was an act of obedience 
to him, and ‘to refuse it was rebellion. Idolatry is tolerant 
of any private opinions about gods, and intolerant of any 
refusal to obey authority in worship. So the early Christians 
were thrown to the lions, not because they worshiped Jesus, 
but because they would not sacrifice at the emperor's com- 
mand. It is not only heathen rulers who have confounded 
the spheres of civil and religious obedience. Non-conformity 
in England was long identified with disloyalty; and in many 
so-called Christian countries to-day a man may think what 
he likes, and worship as he pleases in his chamber, if only he 
will decently comply with authority and pretend to unite in 
religious ceremonies, which those who appoint and practice 
them observe with tongue in cheek. 

But we may draw another lesson from this truculent apos- 
tle of his god.. He is not the only instance of apparent reli- 
gious zeal, which is at bottom nothing but masterfulness. 
“You shall worship my god, not because he is God, but be- 
cause he is mine.” That is the real meaning of a great deal 
which calls itself “ zeal for the Lord.” The zealot’s own will, 
opinions, fancies, are crammed down other people’s throats, 
and the insult in not thinking or worshiping as he does is 
worse in his eyes than the offense against God. 

The kind of furnace in which recusants are roasted has 
changed since Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and what is called 
persecution for religion is out of fashion now. But every 
advance in the application of Christian principle to social 
and civil life brings a real martyrdom on its advocates, 
Every audacious refusal to bow to the habits or opinions of 
the majority is visited by consequences which only the mar- 
tyr spirit will endure, Despots have no monopoly of imperi- 
ous intolerance. A democracy is more cruel and more 
impatient of singularity—and especially of religious singu- 
larity—than any despot. 

America and England have no need to fear the old forms 
of religious persecution. In both a man may profess and 
proclaim any kind of religion or of no religion. But in both 
the advance-guard of the Christian Church, which seeks to 
apply Christ’s teachings more rigidly to individual ang social 
life, has to face obloquy, ostracism, misrepresentation from 
the world and the fossil church, jor not serving their gods, 
nor worshiping the golden image which they have set up. 
Martyrs will be needed and persecutors will exist till the 
world is Christian. 

How did the three confessors meet this rumble of thunder 
about their ears? The quiet determination of their reply is 
very striking and beautiful. It is perfectly loyal, and per- 
fectly unshaken. “ We nave no need to answer thee” (Rev. 
Ver.). “ It is ill sitting at Rome and striving with the Pope.” 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace was not precisely the place to dis- 
pute with Nebuchadnezzar; and as his logic was only “ Do 
as I bid you, or burn,” the sole reply possible was, “ We will 
not do as you bid, and we will burn, if’— It is that “if” 
which is in the minds of the speakers, when they say that 
they do not need to answer, They think that God will take 
up the taunt which ended the king'stirade. Beautifully they 
are silent, and refe~ the blusterer to God, whose voice they 
believe that he will hear in adeed. “ But thon shalt answer, 
Lord, for me,” is the true temper of humble faith, dumb be- 





fore power as a sheep before her shearers, and yet confident 
that the meek will not be left unvindicated. Let us leave 
ourselves in God’s hands; and when conscience accuses or the 
world maligns or threatens, let us be still, and feel that we 
have one to speak for us, and we may hold onr peace, 

The rendering of verse 17 is doubtful, but the general 
meaning is clear. The brave speakers have hope that God 
will rebuke the king’s taunt, and will prove himself to be 
able to deliver out of his hand. So they repeat his very 
words with singular boldness, and contradict hit to his face. 
They have no absolute certainty of deliverance, but whether 
it comes or not will make no manner of difference to them. 
They hive absolute certainty as to duty; and so they look the 
furious tyrant right in the eyes, and quietly say, “ We will not 
serve thy gods.” Nothing like that had ever been heard in 
those halls. 

Duty issovereign. The obligation to resist all temptations 
to go against conscience is unaffected by consequences. There 
may be hope that God will not suffer us to be harmed, but 
whether he does or not should make no difference to our fixed 
resolve. That temper of lowly faith and inflexible faithful- 
ness which these Hebrews showed in the supreme moment, 
when they took their lives in their hands, may be as nobly 
illustrated in the small difficulties of our peaceful lives, 
The same laws shape the curves of the tiny ripples in a basin 
and of the Atlantic rollers, No man who cannot say “I 
will not” in the face of frowns and dangers, be they what 
they may, and stick to it, will do his part. He who has con- 
quered regard for personal consequences, and does not let 
thern deflect his course a hair’s breadth, is lord of the world. 

How small Nebuchadnezzar was by the side of his three 
victims! How empty his threats to men who cared nothing 
whether they burned or not, so long as they did not aposta- 
tize! What can the world do against a man who says, “ It is 
all one to me whether*I live or die; I will not worship at 
your shrines?” The fire of the furnace is but painted flames 
to such an one. 

The savage punishment intended for the audacious rebels 
is abundantly confirmed as common in Babylon by the in- 
scriptions, which may be seen quoted by many commentators 
The narrative is exceedingly graphic. We see the furious 
king, with features inflamed with passion. We hear his 
hoarse, angry orders to heat the furnace seven times hotter, 
which he forgot would be a mercy, as shortening the victims’ 
agonies. We see the swift execution of the commands, and 
the unresisting martyrs bound as they stood, and dragged 
away by the soldiers to the near furnace, the king following. 
Its shape is a matter of doubt. Probably the three were 
thrown in from above,and so the soldiers were caught by the 
flames, 

“ And these three men... fell down bound into the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace.” Their helplessness and des- 
perate condition are pathetically suggested by that picture, 
which might well be supposed to be the last of them that 
mortal eyes would see. Down into the glowing mass, like 
chips of wood into Veshvius, they sank; the king, sitting 
watching, to glut his fury by the sight of their end, had some 
way of looking into the core of the flames. 

The story shifts its point of view with very picturesque ab- 
ruptness after verse 23. The vaunting king shall tell what 
he saw, and thereby convict himself of insolent folly in chal- 
lenging “any God” to deliver out of his hand. He alone 
seems to have seen the sight, which he tells to his courtiers. 
The bonds were gone, and the men walking free in the fire, 
as if it had been their element. Three went in bound, four 
walk there at large; and the fourth is “like a son of the 
gods,”—by which expression Nebuchadnezzar can have meant 
nothing more than he had learned from his religion; namely, 
that the gods had offspring of superhuman dignity. He calls 
the same person an angel in Daniel 3: 28. He speaks there 
as the three would have spoken, and here as Babylonian 
mythology spoke. 

But the great lesson to be gathered from this miracle of 
deliverance is simply that men who sacfifice themselves for 
God find in the sacrifice abundant blessing. They may, or 
may not, be delivered from the external danger. Peter was 
brought out of prison the night before his intended martyr- 
dom; James, the brother of John, was slain with the sword; 
but God was equfllly near to both, and both were equally de- 
livered from “ Herod, and from all the expectation of the people 
of the Jews.” The disposal of the outward event is in his hands, 
and is a comparatively small matter. But no furnace into 
which a man goes because he will be true to God, and will 
not yield up his conscience, is a tenth part so hot as it seems, 
and it will do no real harm. The fire burns bonds, but not 
Christ’s servants, consuming many things that entangled, and 
setting them free. “I will walk at liberty: for I seek thy 
precepts,”—even if we have to walk in the furnace. No 
trials faced in obedience to God will be borne alone. “ When 
thou passest throngh the waters, I will be with thee; ... 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned.” 

The form which Nebuchadnezzar saw amid the flame, as 
invested with more than human majesty, may have been but 
one of the ministering spirits sent forth to minister to the 
martyrs,—the embodiment of the Divine power which kept 





the flames from kindling upon them. But we have Jesus for 
our companion in all trials, and his presence makes it possible 
for us to pass over hot plowshares with unblistered feet; to 
bathe our hands in fire, and not feel the pain; to accept the 
sorest consequences of fidelity to him, and count them as “ not 
worthy to be compared With the glory which shall be re- 
vealed,” and is made more glorious throngh these light 
afflictions. A present Christ will never fail his servants, and 
will make the furnace cool even when its fire is fiercest. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
OUR GOD, WHOM WE SERVE, 18 ABLE TO DELIVER. 


This narration has all the elements of historical accuracy. 
It fits the times and circumstances admirably. 

This is a prominent example of attempting to enforce a 
state religion against the rights of conscience. The king 
undertook what he had no right todo. The king of kings 
took care of hisown. What would be thought of such an 
attempt in our day to enforce a given worship in defiance of 
pereonal rights, But no personal rights were recognized then. 

These three youths had been taught the first commandment 
in their childhood, and absence from country and home, pres- 
ence in the allurements of a foreign court, and the fear of 
instant and horrible death, did not cause them to swerve from 
strict obedience. Finding such a vast number of heroes in 
Jewish history one asks how one blood came to have so many. 
They were not produced by the ruggedness of the country, not 
by the bravery engendered upon the sea, not by four hundred 
years of slavery in Egypt. It must have been by their reli- 
gion. All nations that have accepted it have had the spirit 
of heroes given from above. Had these men wajighed the 
happiness of their own captive nation, the welfare of their 
great friend Daniel, their great opportunities as heads of the: 
province, and their own lives against this seeming govern- 
mental or political necessity, they would have bowed the 
knee. But some things are not to be weighed. Duty is to’be 
accepted and done without weighing. There is a law higher 
than that of kings and states. 

Sometimes God delivers into glory in this world, as in this 
case; and sometimes into the glory of the next, as in the case 
of Stephen. 

The deliverance of the three servants of the most high 
God was one of the least resulis of their fidelity. Not only 
was the whole captive nation put in honor, and ultimately 
delivered from exile, but the whole Christian world has been 
strengthened to be true in every trial. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY . CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Nebuchadnezzar, in his rage and fury commanded (v.13). The 
cool judgment of a despot is bad enough, when he exercises 
his power over those who disobey him; but when he is in a 
furious rage, neither mercy nor justice is likely to have sway 
in his mind, And Nebuchadnezzar is not the last man who 
undertook to act as mjudge “in his rage and fury.” Many a 
parent and many a teacher has attempted to discipline a 
child while in a state of hot anger, and has been wrong in so 
doing. No one is fitted to attempt the control of another 
until he has first controlled himself. Here is a lesson of 
warnirfg that all of us can learn from the wrong spirit of the 
king of Babylon. 

Is it of purpose ... that ye serve not my god, nor worship the 
golden image which I have setup * Now if... ye fall down and 
worship the image I have made, well (vs. 14,15). Before pass- 
ing on an act of dixobedience, it is important for one in au- 
thority to be sure of the spirit that is back of it. Disobedience 
may be thoughtless or unintentional; if so, an opportunity 
for better doing ought to be granted to the one who has erred 
without a wrong purpose. Nebuchadnezzar was man enough 
to realize this, even “in his rage and fury ;” and so far he 
was an example to the teacher and parent of to-day in pre- 
cautionary measures before punishing. 

If ye worship not, ye shall be cast... into the midst of a burn- 
ing fiery furnace ; and who is that god that shall deliver you out 
of my hands? Many a man since Nebuchadnezzar has felt 
that he had power in and of himself, and could safely defy God 
or the gods, And many a time it has seemed to others as if 
there were no limits to a strong man’s power. “ How can God 
help me now ?” is the cry of maf a sou! in sore extremity. 
The case of these three Hebrew youths comes home to all of 
us, with its lesson in this line. 

We have no need fo answer thee in this matier (v.16). It is 
not always a man’s duty to answer a direct question. Far 
less is it a man’s daty to undertake in every igstance the 
explanation or defense of his own course of conduct, as God 
has marked it out to him. Many a minister has failed in his 
mission because of his effort to convince his hearers, or his 
opponents, that his position is a reasonable one, instead of 























faithfully declaring the truth of God to them, whether they 
will hear or will forbear, Many a man, in his home life, or 
in his business pursuits, has wasted precious time trying to 
answer foolish objections to his conduct or policy, when he 
might have both done his work and have silenced his oppo- 
nents with half that effort. Stopping in the path of duty in 
order to discuss duty, is a poor way of doing duty,—or of 
neglecting it. 

If it be s0, our God .. . is able to deliver us.... But if not,... 
we will not serve thy gods (vs. 17,18). Whether or not they 
were to be delivered from Nebuchadnezzar, they couldn’t say. 
Whether or not they were to turn away from God, they 
could say. God could keep them out of the fiery furnace, or 
save them in it, if he chose todoso. But whatever his de- 
cision might be on that point, their decision to do right and 
take the consequences was made up unalterably in advance, 
And there is no other spirit than this in which God can be 
served faithfully,—in Babylon, in Philadelphia, or in Chicago. 
When the question comes between lying and dying, it is safe 
to say that, whether you die or not, you won’t lie. So when 
the question comes between dishonesty and beggary, between 
treachery and ruif, between faithlessness in little matters or 
in larger, and the loss of everything that you have held 
dear in the life that is, you can say of the peril: “If it be so, 
our God is able to deliver us; but if not, we will not swerve 
from the right. What a world this would be if God’s chil- 
dren would all take that stand, and stick to it! 

The flame of the fire slew those men that took wp Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego (v. 22). About the worst business io 
this world—about the most dangerous business—is the per- 
secuting of people for opinion’s sake. The flames which are 
kindled to destroy those who fearlessly stand by their con- 
victions are more likely to harm the persecutors than the 
persecuted. Bigotry, intolerance, and uncharitablenesg, com- 
monly overreach themselves. God has so arranged this 
world that when men try to destroy others, on account of their 
honest religious opinions, they are themselves peculiarly in 
harm’s way. If you ever publicly denounce a man, with a 
show of bitterness, for his views on Christian doctrine, you 
will probably make more friends for him than enemies, If 
you set yourself to arouse popular indignation against him, 
because of what he believes, you will find that the popular 
indignation, when aroused, has an unexpected and dangerous 
back-action. It may be your duty to denounce an error, but 
it is not your duty to denounce him who holds it in sincerity. 
A doctrine may be honestly hated, but not so the man who 
honestly holds that.doctrine. You-had better keep well clear 
of the furnace of religious intolerance, even though you would 
approach it only to throw some one in whom you think de- 
serves burning. Its flames are not to be trifled with. 

Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and 
they have no hurt ; and the aspect of the fourth is like a son of the 
gods (v.25). There is no‘place in the world ‘where the child 
of God can have such safety and such true joy asin the place 
of duty. The fiery furnace is a more desirable spot to the 
believer who belongs there than a royal palace cotild be. He 
has there “no hurt;” but he does have there a Divine com- 
panionship which he could not find elsewhere, The Son 
of God shows himself in the furnace of trial as he is never 
seen outside of it. He there walks with those who are serv- 
ing him in the flames, that he may both protect and comfort 
them. Those who have not entered that furnace have not 
had such communion with their Saviour. If you had not 
lost your wife, if your husband had not been taken from you, 
if God had not called your child to himself, if you had not 
been so early bereft of your father, if you had lacked that 
trial of being stripped of your property, betrayed by a friend, 
removed to a home among strangers, laid aside from active 
life by slow disease, tempted, forsaken, slandered, misunder- 
stood, hated,— you could never have had your present fellow- 
ship with Christ, or your present possibilities of good for 
yourself and for those who are committed to your charge. 
There is nothing in the world for which we ought to be more 
grateful than for the encircling flames of tribulation which 
shut us out from the world and into the presence and peculiar 
companionship of our sympathizing Saviour. “ Beloved, 
think it not strange concerning the fiery trial among you, 
which cometh upon you to prove you, as though a strange 
thing happened unto you: but insomuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ’s sufferings, [and of his sympathizing presence,] 
rejoice.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The narrative of this lesson is given elsewhere in this issue 
of The Sunday School Times. Let the teacher be sure that 
he sees the events with which we have to deal to-day. 
Imagine that you had to paint the picture. Take a painter's 
canvas, and make up your mind where, on its surface, you 
would put the various actors in the event of the day: In this 
way you will be able to have a concrete picture of all that 
took place, and then will be better able to describe it all to 
your class. Place the image, the multitude, the furnace, the 





king and orchestra, the brave three, in the spot assigned by | 
your imagination, so that the scene begins to be a real one to } 
you. This will add life to your teaching. Then, after you 

have made the visible things clear to your class, you will be 

all the better fitted to make that which is invisible clear 

to them also, , 

Now, in many classes much of our teaching drawn from the 

example of holy men of old is lost because our scholars think 

that God used to interfere for the deliverance of his servants 

as he does not do in our times. Even in this lesson the 

scholars may think, “ Well, I myself would not mind walking 

into a burning, fiery furnace, if I was sure that it would not 

harm me, and that God would exert his omnipotent power 

for my deliverance.” But as God does not do that in our 

days, the scholar thinks that he must use his own endeavor 

to keep out of that furnace, from which he has no ground to 

expect divine deliverance. In this lesson we shall be able, in 

some measure at least, to meet this inward thought of the 

scholar; for that’ in the conduct of these men which is the 

most admirable is the very fact that they were not sure that, 
God would in any way interfere to deliver them. They had, 

indeed, confidence that God was able to do so, if he wished ; 

but they were not sure that he would wish to doit, Read 
carefully verses 17 and 18: “If it be so, our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, 
and he will deliver us out of thine hand,O king. But if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
The grandeur of their answer is found in the words “ But if 
not.” They did realize that it might be that, for wise reasons 
of his own, God would not interfere, and they would have to 
endure the fiery fury of the flames, and be burned to a crisp. 
Yet, in spite of this, they were not willing to do that which 
their consciences told them it was wrong to do. This was 
heroism indeed, and lifted them far above all those who are 
‘willing to do right only when they see that it is to their tem- 
poral advantage to "do so, but who, when this is not clear, 
begin to argue and temporize. 

Now, in the experience of many a believer since those 
days, there has come a point where conscience pointed one 
way, and temporal advantage pointed another. It seemed 
that, if we were to follow the dictates of conscience, all would 
go badly. Wedid not doubt that God could interfére, if he so 
desired, but we had no assurance that he would so act ag to 
secure to us the safety or ease that we desired. This is 
a hard position for the believer to be placed in. Yes, but no 
harder than the predicament of those three young men, and 
no harder than the difficulty in which thousands of men and 
women have found themselves since that day. And shall the 
men of olden time be brave enough to meet this test of sin- 
cerity, and we be so cowardly that we must have an assurance 
that the way will be made easy before we are willing to strike 
out in the king’s highway? That would be to go back to the 
mean spirit of bargaining Jacob, who at Bethel said, “ If thou 
wilt be with me, and if thou wilt 4o this, and if thou wilt do 
that, and if thou wilt bring me safe back again, then thou 
shalt be my God.”. That was an awful kind of a bargain to 
drive with God. It wag as much as saying, “If thou wilt 
give me temporal prosperity, then I will serve thee; but if 
thou wilt not, then I will not serve thee.” Yet this is the 
kind of loyalty that many have towards God. While all goes 
well, they will try and trust him; but just as soon as the sky 
grows a little dark, and duty costs sacrifice, then they flinch, 
and begin to try and secure their temporal advantage by 
means that are devious and earthly. Is that the way in 
which you have sometimes acted ? 

Now notice that the Son of God did deliver them. Yes, 
they had a great triumph, and manifested forth his glory and 
his power by their very willingness to be burned alive for his 
sake. If they had not been thus ready to sacrifice all for 
him, he would not have been able to glorify his power by 
their deliverance. The believer to-day who leans on the 
Divine promise really gives God an opportunity to show 
forth bis glory as he could not do if the believer believed 
not. “ Herein is God glorified by the fruitage of our lives.” 
Did you ever think that it might be possible by your blind 
faith to enhance the glory of God? But God is not confined 
to only one way of helping his children when they take up 
the cross for his name’s sake. Many a time he has not been 
pleased to give temporal deliverance to those who risk dil for 
the sake of truth. He did not deliver Ridley and Latimer 
from the stake. Yet he came to them, and made them brave 
to bear; yes, and to really triumph in the midst of the 
flames, so that all their persecutors together were not as 
happy as they were, thougn the flames enwrapped them. 
The words of Latimer on that day were not words of defeat, 
or of despair. “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley,” he cried 
to his burning compenion, “and play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as, 
I trust, shall never be put out.” These are the words of a 
conqueror, and not those of a man who has lost the victory. 
And they thrill us in these later days as though we had our- 
selves heard them. This is the true epirit of service, which 
says, “God is able to deliver me if he wants; but, whether he 
does or no, wrong I will not do. I had rather burn.” God 





light such a spirit as this in the hearts of all believers, and 
make the spiritual descendants of the three and of Ridley 
and Latimer to abound ! 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
; BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What was the name of the king who made Daniel a great 
man and gave him gifts and honors? Do you know the names 
of Daniel’s three friends? Nebuchadnezzar conquered many 


‘countries and peoples; he was rich and powerful, and then he 


had a time of peace from War. 

The Image of Gold.—He had made a great image or idol of 
one of the chief gods of Babylon. It was covered with gold, 
and was ninety feet high. (Try and give a correct idea of 
the size by comparing it with some tall building or monu- 
ment, some object familjar to the children.) This image, in 
the form of a man covered with gold, was set up on a plain 
near the city, where it could be seen, in the sunshine or the 
moonlight, miles away. Then the king sent messengers, 
throughout his kingdom, to the governors, rulers, and judges, 
all the officers of the country, to come and worship this image, 
They came, and stood before it; then a herald cried aloud to 
all people, thet, when they heard the sound of music, the 
cornet, flute, harp, and all kinds of instruments, they should 
fall down and worship the golden image, The king wanted 
all the nation to worship the god whom he thought had given 
him such victories in war. But that was not all the herald 
said. Whoever did not fall down and worship, should that 
same hour be cast into a burning fiery furnace.: The hour 
came, the music sounded, crowds of governors, rulers, officers, 
people, fell down and worshiped. 

Certain Jews.—Some of the chief officers, somebody who 
had been looking around in praying-time, came to the king. 
They reminded him of the order he had given; what was it? 
What was to be the punishment to those who disobeyed? 
They gladly told the king that certain Jews, whom he had 
made rulers in Bubylon had not obeyed; that they did not 
serve his gods, nor worship the image he had set up. Was 
itso? They were Daniel’s three friends,—Shadrach, Meshach, 
,and Abed-nego. When the vast crowd fell on their knees, 
they stood straight and tall. Perhaps in the sound of the 
music they seemed to hear some words they learned as chil- 
dren in Jerusalem: “Thou shalt not,” “ No other gods before 
me.” What were the words about a graven image, and of 
bowing down to serve them? Would it have been right for 
them to obey the king when they knew what God had said? 

Before the King.—Nebuchadnezzar was in a rage, and or- 
dered the three mer to be brought before him. “ Is it true,” 
he said, “that you do not worship the golden image which I 
have set up?” He offered them one more chance, saying 
“Tf you are ready at the sound of the music to fall down and 
worship, well; if not, ye shall be cast into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace ; and who is that God that shall deliver 
you out of my hands?” They were ready to answer, “ Our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace, and he will deliver us ont of thine hand, O king.” 
Even if God did not keep them from the furnace, their pur- 
pose was fixed, and they did’ not fear to say, “ We will not 
serve thy gods, hor worship the go!den image.” 

Nebuchadnezzar Fuil of Fury.—Not anothtr word had the 
king for those men, whom he had made great rulers, who had 
said to him, “ We will not.” His face was furious with rage. 
“ Heat the furnace,” he cried, “ hotter than ever before.” He 
called for the strongest men. .“ Bind them fast,” he com- 
manded ; “cast them into the furnace.” 

In the Fire—The three men wore long coats, a tunic or 
cloak, some woven inner garments, and hats; they were bound 
with chains, and the mighty men cast them into the fiery 
furnace. The fire was so hot that, when the furnace was 
opened and they were Cast in, the fierce flames leaped up and 
destroyed the mighty men. The king from some safe place 
looked in where they had fallen bound in the midst of the fire, 

‘our Men Loose.—The king was astonished. ‘“ Did we not 
cast three men bound” into the fire? They all knew it was 
so; but the king said, “I see four men loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire.’ He saw they were not hurt, and the man 
with them, he said, “is like the Son of God.” He did not 
know of Jesus as we do, but he felt it must be a son of the 
gods, one more than man, who could be in the fire and not be 
burned, and save those who were with him. The king called 
the men By name, and said, “ Ye servants of the most high 
God, come forth.’ This time they obeyed, and walked out 
of the fire. How the princes, captains, and people gathered 
around and wondered, for the fire had not harmed a hair of 
their heads! It had only melted the chains, but their clothes 
were not scorched; not even the smell of fire remained. 

No Other God Can Deliver.—So the king said, “ Blessed be 
the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who hath 
sent his angel, and delivered his servants that trusted in him.” 
The king did not know it was a promise of God's for us all, 
which had been kept to the three brave, true men: “The 





angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and delivereth them.” Even the king was sure that 
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none of the gods of Babylon, not even the great Bel in whose 
honor he had built the golden image, could deliver as the 
God of the captives had done. 

The King’s Deeree.—Nebuchadnezzar not only wondered, 
he acted ; he made a law that no one of any people or nation 
should dare say anything amiss against the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego. He honored the men who had 
been true to their God, and honored God, who had delivered 
them. He showed trust in the men; for he appointed them 
to rule in the province of Babylon, and gave them more 
power than before. 

Has the golden text any meaning for us? There are sor- 
rows and trials which seem to burn the soul as fire would the 
body; but Jesus, who was “ perfect through sufferings,” is 
with his own in the refiner’s fire. There are temptations to 
do wrdng even for little children, when they nged to remem- 
ber the brave men who said, “ We will not.” They trusted 
in God’s care and help: “ Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Tue Gotpen Imacr.”—Nebuchadrezzar, in setting up 
this inrage of himself, was following the custom of his prede- 
cessors, He had just returned from a triumphant campaign 
against his enemies in the west and south,—against Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia,—and he celebrates his return by the erec- 
tion of a colossal image and a grand religious festival. His 
Assyrian predecessor, Semas-Rimmon, nearly three hundred 
years before, tells us in one of his tablets, after a victorious 
campaign, “An imsge of my magnified royalty I made.” 
Nebuchadrezzar had possibly seen in Egypt the colossal 
statues of the old Pharaohs, and determined to rival them. 
There still lies at Memphis the colossus of Rameses, forty- 
five feet long. The image of Nebuchadrezzar was.sixty feet 
high. The site of Dura, still bearing the same name, has 
been discovered within the enceinte of the city, and the pedes- 
tal of a colossal statue. By survey it has been ascertained 
that the summit of an erection of this height could be seen 


at sunrise to a distance of. over twelve miles. Now this is | 


exactly the length of the radius from the center of that great- 
est of ancient cities ; so that all the inhabitants could see the 
image. Sunrise was and is still in the East the chief time 
for prayer; and at that hour the din of music would burst 
forth to awaken and summon all to worship-the image, 
resplendent with its gilded head. 

“Ter Coats, THEIR Hosen, AND THEIR Hats.”—The 
exact articles of dress signified by these words has long per- 
plexed commentators; for the words are not Hebrew, but 
Assyrian. But modern research has thrown clear light on 
the meaning of the terms. Herodotus describes the Baby- 
lonians as wearing a long undergarment or shirt, of linen, 
which reached down to the feet. Over this they wore a 
woolen gown or tunic, shorter than the other, and a short 
hood or cape over their head and shoulders, This descrip- 
tion is exactly borne out by the sculptures on the monuments, 
while the inscriptions have restored to us the Assyrian or 
Zend words. ‘ Coats” are the long undergarment ; “ hosen” 
is the cape that was thrown over the head and shoulders for 
protection from the sun, and bound round the, head with a 
fillet, exactly as to this day the Bedawee and Syrians wear 
the kefieh of silken or woolen stuff, and fasten it round the 
head with a camel’s-hair cord. 

The College, Durham, Fagland. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Tre Gotpen Imace wuicn I Have Ser Up.”—The 
image, the worship of which was so closely associated with 
the dignity of king and empire, was got up on a scale and in 
a manner befitting the honorable position it occupied. The 
attempt to overawe men by the size and by the costliness of 
the material of which images are made is common to many 
Eastern lands. Herodotus describes the reclining colossus 
before the temple in Memphis as being seventy-five feet in 
length, “and on the same base stand two statues of Ethiopian 
stone, each twenty feet in height, one on each side of the 
temple.” Pusey (Dan., p. 651) quotes a notice of an image in 
the pagoda of Xetuphon, which is described as measuring 
one hundred and fifty feet from shoulder to foot, reclining on 
a gilded, ornamented terrace, the figure of masonry, and en- 
tirely gilt. “The gigantic coating of the purest gold must be 
worth milliards; each sheet of metal (and there must have 
been thousands) is nearly two feet square in size, and weighs, 
they tell us, four hundred and fifty ounces of gold.” 

“Ar wHat Time Ye Hear tHe Sound or THE Cor- 
ner.”—The connection of instrumental music with religious 
services appears to be as old as the instruments themselves. 
Curious distinctions are drawn in this country, the music of 
some savoring too much of levity, while others, such as the 
Ribdbeh—a solemn-toned, one-stringed instrument—are in 
high favor. Among the Arabian Moslems, says Mr. Doughty, 


sound of the shrilling reeds is profane in their grave religious 
hearing, but the horrid, swelling din of the tambour pleases 
them wonderfully.” One such religious man remarked, “ The 
tambour is the music-sound [organ-tones] of the religion of 
Islam.” 

“In tHe Same Hovur.”—The word “hour” is first met 
with in the Bible in this chapter. The Jews had previously 
their own divisions of the day, according to the sun’s prog- 
ress, and they had “dials” for measuring the periods; but 
they, like the Greeks, learned from the’ Babylonians the 
division of the day into twelve parts. Very early indeed, 
the Egyptians divided the day and night into periods of 
twelve hours each. The new reckoning did not entirely dis- 
place the old among the Jews; and, down to the last, the old 
“ watches” were observed in the temple services. The word 
“hour” is now universally employed in this country, but its 
signification, save to a very few, is loose. The periods known 
to all are sunrise, midday, and sunset; and with reference to 
these all the day is arranged. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE IMAGE. 

THE THE 
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* Fear thou not, for I ata with thee.” 





SHALL WE ° 
WORSHIP THE GOLDEN IMAGE ? 





PRO. 


1. They all do it. 


CON, 


| 1. Christ refused. 

2. Refusal would be mis- 2. Our Saviour will 
understood ; “stand by us. 

| 8. And might endanger | 3. He will save us, here 








our prospects here. | and hereafter. 





| 
WE WILL NOT. ; | 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
“ Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.’’ 

“My hope is built on nothing less.” 

** My soul, be on thy guard.” 

‘Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.’”’ 

“* Rise, my soul, pursue the path.’’ 

**T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

** Soldiers of Christ, arise.’’ 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Tue ImaGe (Dan. 3: 1-12).—How high was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image? how broad? In what sense only could it be 
said to be “of gold”? (Exod. 26:32.) What god, probably, 
did the statue repfesent? (Jer. 50:2.) ‘What were the im- 
agined functions of this god? Why were all the officers of the 


kingdom collected? Why did Nebuchadnezzar wish to honor 
the god? Is he to be praised or blamed for this, and why? 


How did the king learn of the Jews’ refusal to worship ? 

2. Tae Demanp (vs. 13-15).—What were some of the 
natural causes of Nebuchadnezzar’s rage? Why must he 
have been astonished also? What is the nature of the 
“sackbut”? “psaltery”? “dulcimer”? What light does 
the expression “which I have made” (v. 15) throw on the 
character of Nebuchadnezzar's religion and the purpose of 
this demand? (Psa. 115 : 4-8.) What are some self-made 
images of ours which we worship ourselves, and wish others to 
worship? Why would Nebuchadnezzar’s experience lead him 
to think Bel-Merodach superior to all gods? (2 Kings 25: 1-4.) 
What experience of Sennacherib’s should he have remem- 
bered? (2 Kings 18:35.) What aresome of the gods in which 
modern unbelievers have utmost confidence? Why did God 
permit this worshiper of Bel to capture his chosen people ? 

3. Tue Rervsat (vs. 16-18).—Why had the three “no 
need ” to answer the king? (Prov. 26:4; Luke 9:62; Matt. 
10:19.) What plausible reasons for compliance might have 
suggested themselves? How does what we have learned of 
these three suggest an explanation of this bravery? (Dan. 
1:19.) What are some of the images of gold set up for 
modern Christians to worship? What is likely to be the 





the music of the double reed pipes is discouraged; “for the 


‘What is the only safe stand to take? “If it be so” (v. 17), 
—if what? What is the significance of the “whom we: 
serve” in verse 17? What are some of the mighty deliver- 
ances which God has wrought for every Christian? How 
are these assurances for all lesser dangers? What do you 
think of the spirit which conditions service on ease and 
safety ? (Job 13: 15.) Why could they not plead ignorance 
of God’s will? (Exod, 20: 3-5.) Why, possibly, was Daniel 
not with the three in their danger ? 

4. Tue Tureat (vs. 19, 20).—What does the Bible teach 
us to think of the fury of man? (Isa. 51: 12-16.) What 
regard are we to pay to the “form of visage,” the way people 
look upon us? Why? How would the greater heat of the 
furnace really be a kindness to the three? What may have 
been the arrangement of the furnace? What connection 
may it have had with the making of the image? What are 
some of the modern fires used to force on Christians the wor- 
ship of modern idols? 

5. THE Furnace (vs, 21-23)—How does the Revised 
Version state the garments in verse 21? Why are these 
named? (v. 27.) How’ were the three bound? (Nahum 
3:10, etc.) In what ways might the flanges have reached 
the strong men? What destruction always comes upon the 
persecutors of just men? What is “The Song of the Three 
Holy Children”? (see Apocrypha.) 

6. Tax DELIVERANCE (vs. 24, 25).—What points empha- 
size the greatness of the miracle? (vs. 21, 22, 25,27.) What 
are some things in the fortunes and bearing of Christians 
that similarly astonish unbelievers? (Psa. 23: 4,5; Matt. 
5: 4, 10-12.) 

7. Tue Resuwts (Dan. 3: 26-30).—How did the king now 
change his mode of address:to the three? (v. 26.) His atti- 
tude toward their religion? What great advantage would 
this be to the Jews in Asia? Why can we not always 
count on physical safety in such persecutions? Can you 
name some martyrs for the truth? But what results of fidel- 
ity to God’s commands are we sure to find ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What commands did Nebuchadnezzar issue that Daniel’s 
three friends could not obey? 2. With what did Nebuchad- 
nezzar threaten them when they refused? 3. What was the 
result when they were thrown into the furnace? 4. What 
promise assured them of protection? (golden text.) 5. What 
are some,of the idols men ask us to worship? 6. What are 
the fiery furnaces with which they threaten us if we refuse? 
7. What is our only real safety? - 

Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The maxim of European publiclaw, Cujus regio, ejus religio, 
meaning that the subject must profess the religion of the 
sovereign, is a survival of very early traditions of the race. 
In many peoples we find the earliest religious usages are 
strongly local. Sacred trees, stones, and wells are the chief 
objects of reverence. It is by migration to a fresh home that 
the force of these associations is commonly broken, and the 
sun, moon, and stars take the place of trees and fountains. 
But the localizing instinct remains, and the moon-goddess or 
the sun-god of the new worship are given names peculiar to 
the new home, and under these names are regarded as pos- 
sessing exclusive right to the worship exercised in the country. 

The matter becomes more complex still when a dynasty 





‘| claiming descent from these deities is reigning, and the de- 


nial of the god is thought to carry with it treason to the king, 
by denying the ground on which his authority is supposed to 
rest. Withjn a few months.a professor in the University of 
Japan has been retired from his chajr for contending that 
primitive Shintoism was monotheistie, and that the deities 
from whom the mikados are supposed to be descended were 
the invention of later priests. It was alleged by conservative 
Shintoists that this undermined the authority of the royal 
house, and the Government yielded to their importunity. 

Even within Christendom this notion of the authority of 
the sovereign being bound up with the general acceptance of 
his beliefs lingered on until the French Revolution. The 
Latin maxim quoted above was that which was accepted at 
the Peace of Augsburg, in 1555, and that of Westphalia, in 
1648. It was applied by Roman Catholic, Reformed, and 
Lutheran princes equally; and Luther, who opposed in gene- 
ral the use of the sword to uphold beliefs, gave his sanction 
to the expulsion of Reformed Christians from Lutheran ter- 
ritory. The Puritans claimed this right of expélling dis- 
senters‘from Massachusetts, and of punishing those who re- 
turned. It has been by a long and hard struggle that this 
conception of religion as localized has been eliminated. And 
parallel with the growth of liberty of conscience has been 
the deepening appreciation of our Lord’s meaning when he 
said, “The hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor 
in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The duty and the safety of doing right though the heavens 
fall, stand out in the teachings of this lesson. In one way or 





result of parleying with the advocates of their worship? 





another, everg child of God is called to meet the issue of risk- 

















ing everything rather than disobey God; and these three 
Hebrew children of God are an example of the believers in 
their course in such an emergency. 

There are no literal images of gold set up to be worshiped 
to-day, but there are customs and practices and popular 
standards that demand recognition, at the cost of what may 
be dear as life itself to the refuser. And now as always, if a 
man decides to stand by his convictions of duty, refusing to 
do what everybody else does, and what the rulers of this 
world say ought to be done, he must make up his mind to 
brave the consequences of his moral independence. Fashion 
and public sentiment are as imperious and exacting in their 
way as the most despotic of emperors and kings. They want 
to rule or ruin. It therefore requires courage to carry out 
one’s views of proper modes of amusement, of fitting styles of 
dress, of safe articles of food or drink, of heathenish practices 
of mourning,—against all the sweep of custom in the com- 
munity where one dwells, If, again, one refuses to say that 
he deems a popular political favorite an upright man, or a 
wise one; that this or that political party is more worthy of 
confidence than the other; or that this or that. financial 
legislation is fairly within the bounds of common honesty,— 
he must not wonder that social bonds or burnings await him. 
The Christian minister who cannot approve the plans or the 
spirit of a certain popular evangelist or would-be reformer, 
or who conscientiously resists the general current of exegesis 
in his critical exposition of a Bible passage, is quite likely to 
find himself in a tight place or a hot one. If a director in 
a bank, or a railway, or insurance company, in a manufac- 
turing corporation, or in a benevolent association, stamds out 
against his associates, and refuses to sanction an act of ques- 
tionable morality,—he will be pretty sure to find that the 
spirit of Nebuchadnezzar has not died out from among men. 
Right thinking and right doing bring men into a great deal 
of trouble in this world, The Lord has not promised to keep 
his children away from trouble, although he has promised to 
deliver them out of their troubles, 

And if men will determinedly obey God rather than men, 
and will trust themselves to his keeping, they shall have his 
blessing, in his own way. They inay be thrown into a fur- 
nace of trial because of their right-doing, but, as Dr. McLaren 
puts it, “a present Christ ,will never fail his servants, and 
will make the furnace cool even when its fire is fiercest.” 
And they shall be delivered from the fire, or through the fire, 
as God sees best. 

“ Sometimes,” as Bishop Warren says, “ God delivers into 
glory in this world, as in this case; and sometimes into. the 
glory of the next, as in the case of Stephen.” 

There is safety in right-doing; there is no safety in any 
other course. . 


ADDED POINTS. 


If one in authority gives his orders, he can find those who 
will carry them out, whether the orders are right or wrong. 

Music has its part in false worship, as well asin true. The 
Devil knows how to make music attractive in his service, and 
God has given it a place in his service. 

The furnace of trial often seems hotter for the true-hearted 
believer than for the enemies of the true God. But God has 
power over the hottest fires, 

Flames of.tribulation may loosen the bonds which held the 
sufferer captive, while leaving him unharmed. 

A lesson may be learned by the mightiest and proudest, 
through observing the dealings of God with those who are in 
the furnace of trial. So it is that the patient sufferer may be 
a blessed teacher. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—__——_~»—————_ 


HINTS FOR “CHILDREN’S DAY.” 


If “every Sabbath is an Easter,” every day is “ Chil- 
dren’s Day.” Eyery day Christ bids his disciples suffer 
the children to come to him, and every day the children 
sing ho&atinas to the Son of David. If there is any spon- 
taneous worship in this world, it is likely to be seen, in 
its higher form, in child-life. And so it may safely be 
said that, in its main principle, there is no other “origin 
of Children’s Day”—after which many are inquiring— 
than the origin of loving service to God. 

Even in the technical sense in which the title is used, 
it is not easy to fix upon the beginning of a custom for 
some years prevailing in many Sunday-schools. For 
instance, the Moravian Church points to its anniversaries 
for children as a practice going back more than a cen- 


tury and a half. And the Sunday-school “ monthly | 


concerts,” so popular a generation or two ago, often 
showed the same features of worship in song and floral 
decoration. Now, at the meeting of the New Jersey 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in March 
last, it was reported by a special committee, appointed 
to investigate the subject, that the modern Children’s 
Day had its origin in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal 


Sunday-school of Merchantville, New Jersey, at the 
opening of the new church-building on the second Sun- 
day in June, 1866. It was in the time of flowers, and 
the pastor, the Rev. R. S. Harris, prepared a suitable 

program. The committee’s report says that “the Sun- 

day-school turned out in force, with D. 8. Stetson, the 

superintendent, leading, each scholar bringing a variety 

of flowers, The Rev. J. B. Dobbins, presiding elder, 

Joseph A. Thornley of Philadelphia, and Hon. A. G. 

Cattell, made addresses.” With the floral offerings there 

were gifts by the children for a benevolent purpose. The 

exercises gave such satisfaction that it was resolved to 

hold a similar service annually on the second Sunday of 
June. Mr. Harris says that, in preparing this program, 

he was neither conscious of following any past example, 

or of inaugurating a custom for the future. 

From this yearly habit of the Merchantville Sunday- 

school, it has also been claimed, the late Rev. Dr. 

Daniel P. Kidder, secretary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Education, devised the scheme for “Children’s 
Day” for the whole denomination, every school to make 
an offering for educating Christian boys and girls. It is 
said, too, that the success of the scheme in that denomi- 
nation was the reason of its gradual adoption in others, 
—the bringing of missionary gifts by the children being 
a special feature of such services. 

Local customs have sometimes limited the spread of 
the Children’s Day idea. In Philadelphia much is made 
of the anniversary of organization in the local school ; 
and as many of these anniversaries occur in the spring 
or summer, they may either take the place of Children’s 
Day, or lessen its peculiar interest. Mr. Thomas G, 
Shearman, superintendent of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Brooklyn, says that, “as Brook- 
lyn, almost or quite alone among American cities, keeps 
up the old custom of celebrating Amniversary Day by 
public processions, music, addresses, and ice-cream, we 
do not celebrate any other Childreu’s Day. Our pro- 
gram is made out for us by the Sunday-school Union, 
and no one school meets by itself.” 

Notwithstanding such local modifications, the custom 
is widespread, expressing a widespread conviction that, 
at least occasionally, the children should be brought to 
the front, and receive the chief attention in the services 
of the church. 

In selecting a program for Children’s Day, many 
schools use the exercises issued gratuitously by the 
various denominational Sunday-school societies to such 
schools as are willing to make an offering for their mis- 


issued and advertised by the publishing houses. Still 
others prepare their own programs of an elaborate char- 
acter, with processionals and recessionals, with recita- 
tions or dialogues by the children, with the building of 
floral pyramids representing the Christian virtues, or 
the lading of floral ships. And recent letters from sev- 
eral superintendents or pastors of large city schools, 
East and West, show that many prefer the simplest sort of 
a program, with responsive readings, hymns from their 
ordinary song-books, and one or two sliort addresses,— 
perhaps with object-lessons,—the exercises to take the 
place of the regular church service, either Sunday morn- 
ing or evening. 

Here is room for ingenuity, and the wide-awake super- 
intendent will seek the best exercise for the local need. 
In one Pennsylvania city the four Presbyterian Sunday- 
schools intend to hold a union service this year, using 
“The Shield of Faith,” an exercise prepared by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin and Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, and 
published by John D. Wattles, Philadelphia. In a 
country Sunday-school in Illinois, the promotions from 
the primary department to the intermediate are made on 
Children’s Day, a diploma being given by the pastor to 
tach child who has passed the examination. So the day 
may be utilized in many ways. 

The song-service of a Children’s Day exercise is usually 
an important feature. This is especially to be noted in 
the following sunimary of a program prepared for the 
Columbia Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
of Philadelphia by the superintendent, Mr. E. P. Lear. 
Of eighteen parts, thirteen were songs; and, of these, 


sionary work, Other schools choose from the exercises |” 





Singing, by the Primary Department. 
. Motion-song, by a class of children. 
. Singing: “‘ The Gospel of the Flowers,”’ 
. Recitation : “ Our Minister’s Sermon.” 

. Singing (song on the program), 

. Trio: “A Pansy Blossom.” 

. Address, by the pastor. 

. Collection. 

. Singing (song on the program). 

. Singing: ‘‘ I am coming, Lord, to thee,” 
. Singing (song on the program), 

. Doxology. 

Benediction. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view ot the fact that the reception of a complimentary | 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation te give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of. The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to itg notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,] 





JUVENILE BOOKS* 


The English story entitled The Fall of the Staincliffes, 

by Alfred Colbeck, is not strictly designed for children, 
but it will chiefly be read by boys and girls in their teens, 
and by those adults who like to take up the books the 
children bring home from the Sunday-school library. It 
is written in a clear and straightforward manner, and its 
‘object is to portray the evils of gambling of various kinds, 
—betting on horse-races, stock-speculation of an unwar- 
rantable sort, putting coins in prize-packages of candy, 
etc.; and it shows how the very children are tempted to 
indulge in evil practices which lead directly to the worst 
forms of gambling on the part of men and women. The 
problem is one which is as grave in America as in Eng- 
land; and, in view of the wide prevalence here of the 
custom of betting on the results of college and other’ 
‘“amateur ” athietics, there is room for more stories of: 
the same sort. The volume is somewhat incorrectly 
printed; one notes “there” for “their,” “looses” for 
** loses,” etc. 
From England, too, comes Annie 8. Swan’s Who shall 
Serve? A Story forthe Times. Its style of conversation 
and its pictures of a social system are somewhat insular, 
but the central idea which makes it a “story for the 
times” is familiar on both sides of the water,—and, 
indeed, was familiar in the Egypt of the Pharaohs. 
Injudicious employers and striking workmen pass across 
the scenes of the story, which are brightened or darkened 
by the deeds of noble or errant women, while mutual 
and wise conciliation, and a determination to secure 
broad social justice, triumph at last. Without com- 
manding merits, the book moves on right moral lines, 
and avoids glaring literary errors. 

In His Own Way, by Carlisle B. Holding, is as 
thoroughly American in scene, dialect, characters, and 
doings, as the volume just named is characteristically 
British. If it were the author’s first book, it might be 
said to show promise of literary achievement; for its 
personal delineations are truly, and sometimes vividly, 
accurate portrayals of some of the classes of people whe 
form the social, intellectual, and moral foundation of 
American life. Wilbur Worthington is a representative 
of a hundred young men who, at this minute, are start- 
ing forward in a career which is pretty sure to be earn- 
estly moral, though the exact trend of its path be hidden 
from sight. In certain ways the story suggests the kind 
of foik-delineation enjoyable in the books of Edward 
Eggleston and Dr. Holland; but the author’s evident 
knowledge of his field is not accompanied by an adequate 
mastery of constructive literary art. 

A rather impossible parrot is the central figure in Old 





several were new, and were printed in full on the pro- 
gram, the Sunday-school choir, of twenty young people, | 
having first learned them, and then practiced them with 
the school. 

Our CHILDREN’s DAY SERVICE. 
. Processional (with song printed on the program), 
. Singing (song of the program). 
. Prayer. 
. Singing, by the Sunday-school choir. 
. “The Children’s Meeting,” by a cluss of children. 





Corney’s Money; or, The Love Song, which also de- 





* The Fall of the Staincliffes. By Alfred Colbeck. T2616 tnchen, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 199. New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Price, $1.00. 

Who shall Serve? A Story forthe Times. By Annie S. Swan (Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith). 73454 inches, cloth, pp. 442. Cincinnati ; Crans- 
ton and Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

In His Own Way. By Carlisle B. Holding. 
pp. 296. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, 75 cents, 

Old Corney’s Money: or, The Love Song. By Mrs. Carey-Hobson. 
7%™x5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 160. London: The Reli 
Tract Society; New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
60 cents. 

Old Rongh the Miser: A Fable for Children. 


74 x5 Inches, eleth, 


ce, 


By Lily F. Wessel- 





our. Sw 


. Solo: “ Consider the lilies.” 


\ 





hoeft. Lllustrated by J. F. Goodridge. 


7x5% inches, cloth, pp. 319. 
Bustou : Roberts Brotbers. Price, $1.25. ' 
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scribes an entirely possible dog, and various marine and 
other experiences in New Zealand, Australia, and @ther 
far-away places. A due number of love affairs are 
chronicled in a manner neither flat nor entertaining, and 
the money which gives the book its title is employed in 
a beneficent way that promotes the welfare of some of 
the personages in the story and the usefulness of their 
work in life,—the whole tale being well printed and at- 
tractively bound. The typographical style of the juvenile 
books issued by the London Religious Tract Society may 
well be studied by American publishers of similar works, 

Old Rough the Miser, the villain of Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft’s pretty “‘ Fable for Children,” is a cruel, thievish, 
and generally disreputable water-rat, who, after a preda- 
tory career among the various other animals that figure 
in the story, finally comes to an end justified by the 
canons of sub-human morality. The pleasantly told 
tale will interest little children if read aloud to them, 
and is made more attractive by excellent illustrations, 
in which accuracy of animal-drawing is not sacrificed to 
the amusing quality the designer has secured. 





The subject of faith-healing is one on which a great 
many books have been written pro and con. But mostly 
they have been either ardent pleas for the theory, or un- 
sparing criticisms of it by men who were inclined to 
shut their eyes to the facts. It is refreshing to meet 
with Dr. Alfred T. Schofield’s /uith Healing, in which 
good sense and all-round fairness are prominent features. 
He insists very properly on the distinction between func- 
tional and organic disease. Cures of the former by the 
influence of mind upon mind, or of mind upon body, he 
freely admits to be possible, and accepts the evidences of 
them without hesitation. He finds them connected with 
idolatrous religions as well as with Christianity, and as 


well substantiated among Roman Catholics as among ¢ 


Protestants. But he declines to admit that they are 
supernatural cures. For cures of organic disease 
wrought with the suddenness and completeness of a 
genuine miracle, he finds no satisfactory evidence, 
although the evidence of a cure of varicose veins and of 
an amaurosis of the eye by water from the Lourdes well 
is—to say the least—much better substantiated than is 
any cure of equal significance among Protestants. Yet 
he does not deny the possibility of such cures. He be- 
lieves that “God, now as ever, answers believing prayer 
when and how he will; but that, so far as we have been 
able to discern, he is usually pleased to work through 
purely natural means.” 
may be traced to unfaithfulness, that Christ died that 
illness might never be the lot of his people, and that the | 
use of means implies a want of faith, he shows to be without | 
foundation. ‘(7}<5 inches, pp. 128. London: The Reli- | 
gious Tract Society; New York and Chicago; Fleming H. 
Revell Co, Price, 60 cents.) 


Students of “ Middle English ”—that period in English 


The assumption that sickness 


or verbal illustrations form the bases of the several 
chapters, which seek to quicken faith by apt figures and 
analogies, sometimes expressed in poetic prose, as in 
this sentehce: “The heavenly lanes and highways were 
crowded by a multitude of worlds;” or these: “ There 
are two doors to every tomb. ... One door means death 
and separation ; two mean life and reunion. There isa 
door on this side, which swings on rusty hinges; there 
is also one on the other side, and it swings on golden 
hinges. With these eyes we see the first; with the eyes 
of faith we see the second. This one closes, and we go 
back to our homes sorrowful; the other one opens, and 
the released soul enters the glorious presence of God.” 
(735 inches, cloth, pp. 116. New York: Anson D, F. 
Randolph & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The Rev. Dr. Daniel W. Faunce, the author of Hours 
with a Sceptic, has had a somewhat unusual success, in 
his prévious books, in bringing religious truths and 
opinions home to the minds of his readers. His latest 
volume, bearing the above title, might seem, from its old- 
fashioned name, to belong to the hortatory literature of 
bygone times, but such is not the case. Dr. Faunce, 
while firmly grounded in the faith of his own church 
(the Baptist), and of the conservative leaders of opinion 
in the American Trinitarian bodies, is well read in cur- 
rent scientific and speculative literature, and shows & 
friéndliness .and fairmindedness which should attract 
dispassionate readers. His chapters are also commend- 
ably free from a fault sometimes seen in such books: that 
of putting all the arguments into the mouth of the talk- 
ing minister, and all the fallacies into the mouth of the 
unbelieving worldling. (74> 5} inches, cloth, pp. 240. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Nota few American Christians still remember with pe- 
culiar interest the address on The Best Methods of Coun- 
teracting Infidelity delivered by Professor Theodor Christ- 
lieb at the notable meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
held in New York in 1873. An American public, there- 
fore, awaits fhe handsomely printed volume of sermons, 
with a prefixed memoir, entitled 7'heodor Christlieb, D.D., 
of Bonn, The biographical sketch is by his widow; the 
sermons are translated by two canons of the Church of 
England,—T. L. Kingsbury and Samuel Garratt. In 
both are found that combination of religious zeal with 
impressionable sentiment which so often charactefizes 
German writers and books of the evangelical school. 
The volume is an addition to the literature of spiritual 
application of biblical episode, characterization, and 
moral truth. An interesting photograph of Dr. Christ- 
lieb forms the frontispiece. (86 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 





Dr. J. M. Toner, a careful antiquarian with access to 
the original sources of information in or near the national 





literature between tle middle of the twelfth century, 
when the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ended, and the close 


word-lists do not go back so far; while Bosworth’s large 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, now nearly completed in Tol- 
ler’s excellent revision, does uot include works after the 
“Anglo-Saxon period” proper. Mayhew’s Concise Mid- 
dle-English Dictionary, issued two or three years ago, 
was merely a putting togetller of various little lexicons 
apperfded to Clarendon Press books of selections, and 
often failed to give some of the words needed by those 
reading passages not contained in those collections. But 
now Mr. Henry Bradley, one of the editors of the New 
English Dictionary, has given students what they lacked 
in his translation of Francis Henry Stratmann’s Middle- 
English Dictionary, containing words used by English 
writers from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. The 
alphabetical arrangement is improved over that in the 
German edition, and other editorial changes have been 
made. Though but ome meaning is given under each 
word, no practical inconvenience results, as the book 


will only be used by students mature enough to fit the 


meaning to the sentence. The price seems unnecessarily 
dear. 
the Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $8.00.) _ 


In the form of familiar dialogues between a man and 
his Master,—a sort of imaginary present embodiment of 
the Christ,—the Rev. George Hepworth, who now drops 
his middle initial, brings before us some thoughts tend- 
ing to strengthen our belief in The Life Beyond, and our | 


| ton’s writings, each piece being compared with the manu- 
of the fourteenth, when came “The Canterbury Tales” | script or first printed form. A precursor of this edition 
—have long needed a special dictionary. Our ordinary | 


(947 inches, cloth, pp. xxiii, 708. Oxford: At 


capital, proposes to issue a complete edition of Washing-' 


—evidenly prepared because the editor does not feel satis- 


gathered by M..H. in a volume called Prayers from the 
Poets, The. compiler’s taste is denominationally and 
esthetieally catholic, the earnest spirit as well as the 
poetic form of the selections being constantly kept in 
her mind; and there are- few pieces here given which 
one would care to exclude as unworthy of the plan of 
the book,—though, of course, the literary merit is variant. 
The binding and printing are attractive, but the latter is 
inaccurate; thus, to the usual (almost the inevitable) 
misprint “ Rosetti ” “ Christine” is here prefixed in one 
instance; and even so familiar a name as Miss Haver- 
gal’s is twice given as “Francis R. Havergal.” (75 
inches, cloth, pp. 199. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The theory which identifies the Anglo-Saxon race 
with “the lost Ten Tribes” finds an able American ex- 
ponent in the veteran clergyman, the Rev. Thomas R. 
Howlett, who served as the pastor of prominent Baptist 
churches in Albany, Washington, and Philadelphia, but 
is now, by an accident, laid aside from the more active 
ministerial work. His Anglo-Israel and the Jewish Prob- 
lem is not a mere reproduction of the oft-repeated argu- 
ments for the identification of Israelite and Englishman. 
He has read widely in modern literature, and he puts 
forward the view that the present disturbance of the 
Jewish race by Slavonic persecution is meant to bring 
two great branches of the Hebrew stem into close affilia- 
tion and reconciliation. (745 inches, pp. x, 158. Phila- 
delphia: Edwin J. Howlett & Son. Price, $1.00.) 


Mr. Lewis F. Day, the industrious English author of 
several popular hand-books on ornamental art and arti- 
sanship, has undertaken his most ambitious task in the 
preparation of a methodical treatise on Nature in Orna- 
ment, which, of course, is copiously illustrated. We can 
hardly too often be brought back to the principles of the 
natural in decorative art. There is also, in all art, a 
devising and employment of legitimately convention- 
alized forms of imitation of natural objects, and of per- 
petuation of their lines or colots. Mr. Day’s pages and 
pictures are worth studying by painters and carvers who 
do not have access-to abstruse or costly books. (8 <6 
inches, cloth, illustrated. New York; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $4.50.) 
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One considerable advantage of the Chicago World’s 
Fair will be the popularization of information concern- 
ing American history, industry, and sociology. Thus 
the large pamphlet entitled the Columbus Memorial con- 
tains not only many pictures and plans of the fair, but 
also numerous historical tables, maps, and statements, 
setting forth the development of the Colonies and the 
great republic of North America during four centuries. 
Such books are substitutes for costlier ones where the 
latter are lacking, and are guide-boards to historical in- 
formation when the student wishes quickly to get at some 
name or date. (14}><11} inches, paper, illustrated, pp. 
41. Chicago: John W. Iliff & Co, Price, 50 cents.) 





The book aptly entitled Windows: or, Gospel Lights 
for Gospel Studies, by Sarah G. Stock, consists of sugges- 








fied with Mr. W. C. Ford’s still incomplete seventeen- 


President’s Journal of my Journey Over the Mountains, 
“while surveying for Lord Thomas Fairfax, Baron of 
Cameron, in the northern neck of Virginia, beyond the 
Blue Ridge, in 1747-48,” when, of course, Washington 
| was but fifteen. The manufacture and evident accuracy 
of the book are praiseworthy, but it is over-annotated. 
(9X6 inches, boards, with maps, pp. iii, 144. Albany: 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, Price, $2.00.) 


The neat little pocket-pamphlet called Jn Due Season 
compiled by William Norton, is packed full of Biblé 
words and other helpful monitions “for young men 
especially ;” and it is fitted to quicken and develop a 
practical Christian life in the work-a-day world. The 
topical arrangement is apt, the advice is pointed, and 
some of it is as useful for preachers, teachers, or Chris- 
tians in general, as for the young men to whom ét is 
chiefly addressed. Some of the quotations from recent 
writers may do good in spite of the fact that they fall 
into the error of confounding slang with pungency. 
Coarse or inelegant expression is a current evil, espe- 
cially among the young; and it should not be fostered in 
the laudable desire to reach and to stir their consciences. 
(4X 2} inches, paper, pp. 28. Mt. Hermon, Mass.: Wil- 
liam Norton. Price, 3 cents.) 





Many excellent devotional poems, by English and 


— P : . ~ | . P 
seuse of its vital relation to the now and here, E.ublems! American siugers, both standard and contemporary, are 


* 


volume collection of Washington’s works—is the first | 


tions for the use of Bible emblems and illustrations, by 
teachers and preachers. The aim is better than the exe- 
| cution, There are some helpful hints whereby instruc- 
tors may enforce truth by talking about arrows, bread, 
| Clay, cups, doors, reeds, flowers, fruit, nails, lamps, nets, 
rocks, the sea, etc., and a part of the blackboard work is 
suggestive; but the advice is hurled at the reader in a 
literary style that suggests that of Mr. Alfred Jingle, 
| in The Pickwick Papers. (7}><5} inches, cloth, illus- 
| trated, pp. 180. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
Price, 60 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An instructively readable, if at times over-enthusiastic, 
pamphlet, written by a Calcutta patent lawyer, who 
wishes to attract English and American invention and 
industry toward the East Indian market, is Mr. Henry H. 
Remfry’s statement concerning what he deems the In- 
ventions likely to “Take” and “ Pay” in the East; in 
| which he points out some of the present and future 
industrial conditions and needs of the great empire in 
which he lives. Of the desirable machines or con- 
trivances which he mentions, those most intergsting to 
American inventors or manufacturers are irrigation- 
pumps, portable saw-mills, mining-drilla, food-preserving 
devices, windmills, washing-machines, agricultural tools, 
dairy utensils, carriages, fertilizer-makers, and type- 
setting machines,—though the last-named, one would 
, suppose, will Lardly be introduced in India faster than 












































‘elsewhere. The pamphlet is published 
by the Calcutta Central Press Company, 
5 Council House Street. Price, 3 rupees 
(96 cents). 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (rfot less than three inches) in each is, 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertisingpages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good opening, is one ofthe eter Canesten 
= elwere insure epee § ; 
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JUST READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


In 4to size, with stiff cover of appropriate design. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Fully Illustrated with beautiful woodcut pictures. 


*,* The easiest and most familiar words are 
used, and the sacred text kept to as closely as 
possible ; ; its divine simplicity being far prefer- 
able to any other style of writing the story. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: * The espe- 
cially commendable features of this book are the 
absence of any straining at the forms of simplicity, 
a@ judicious selecting and proportioning of the inct- 
dents, a wise avoidance of too full a presentation of 
me painful side of the story of our Lord's trial and 

eath, and a proper infusion of explanatory matter 
om teaching. nite free from the g« y-goody 
talk that ok ens ai dren as well as grown persons. 

*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on 
receipt of price, by 


F. WARNE & CoO.., 
3 Cooper Union, New York. 


Catlog LATEST approved 
B00 — «school books NOW 
- Sent free. Address 

D. BR. NIVER ethos co., “Albany, N 
Tee Sabbath Outlook ; ¢.,'eficSavvacn keform, 


. ¥. 
Price, fifty centsa year. Send for specimen copy, and 
examine valuable list of premiums. Free to all read- 
ing-rooms. Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 


Mrs, Craft's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 
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WARD& ‘2 DRU RK CITY. 


IF YOUR EYESIGHT DEMANDS LARGE TYPE, BUY AN 
Birevier (tps, wound ina BIBLE, No. 2185. 


ae B posubvok et ai beprce regia parker, $7 00. 
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HE literary feature of the 

June Number is Mr. James Rus- 

SELL LOWELL’s paper on The Old Eng- 

lish Dramatists, introductory toa series 

of papers which will run through the 
ear. 

The Namber opens with an article 
of curious interest by Dr, CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN on Funeral Orations in 
Stone and Word. The immediate oc- 
casion of the article is the recent dis- 
covery, in excavations on the Acropolis, 
of a remarkable slab with a bas-relief 
of ‘‘ The Mourning Athene,” an en- 
graving of which serves as frontis- 
piece. 

The Number is strongly American, 
Excepting Baron VON KUHN’s article 
on the Austro-Hungarian Army, ad- 
mirably illustrated by T. DE THUL- 
STRUP, all the contributions are from 
Americaa writers and relate. mainly to 
American subjects. The Birthplace of 
Commodore Isaac Hull, by Miss JANE 
Der Forest SHELTON, is an‘interesting 
article from its association with the 
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eat naval heroof 1812, whose portrait 
is given—a full-page engraving from the 
painting by GILBERT STUART. Mr. 







GrorGE W. RAnck tells the story of 
Kentucky’s admission to the Union one 
hundred yearsago; Mr. JULIAN RALPH 
characterizes in a bright and compre- 
hensive summary the peculiarities and 
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HARPER’ s MAGAZINE 
.. FOR JUNE .. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year 
HARPER & andinebsrios aati PUBLISHERS, NEw YORK 


‘nie, by WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 
















resources of Montana ; and Mr. Cour- 
TENAY DE KALB contributes an inter- 
esting description of the Social and In- 
telieetual Condition of Eastern Peru, 
with illustrations, 

A short story of national and patri- 
otic interest is contributed by SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT, entitled Decoration 
Day. Another short story, From Leo- 
pold’s Window, is from the pen of Miss 
KATHARINE PEARSON Woops, 

Mr. HOwELLS’s novel, The World of 
Chanee, is continued, and Jane Field, 
Miss WILKINS’s first novel, enters upon 
an exciting stage of its dramatic devel- 
opment, P’ti’ Barouette, by WILLIAM 
McLENNAN, with illustrations by REIN- 
HART, concludes the series of Canadian 
Habitant Sketches, 

One of the most beautiful of the il- 
lustrated articles is A Honey-dew Pic- 
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illustrated by the author. 

The Fifth Part of the Danube Series, 
From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea, brings its readers into the pictur- 


oi 





bat region of Roumania. 

o this great variety of entertaining 
matter isadded the Editor’s Easy Chair, 
by GEorRGE WILLIAM Curtis; the 
Editor’s Study, by CHARLES DupLEy 
WARNER; and the Editor’s Drawer, 
introduced by one of THoMAS NELSON 
PAGE’s inimitable stories, 
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THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS oom, 





are giving unprecedented satisfaction. 
prove on whe 


23, 1892. 


Classes using them are infused with new life. 
are incomparably the best lessons now before the public. 

attention is directed to report’of Conference, in CHRISTIAN UNION, CONGRE- 
; genpenains N, Y. OBSERVER, N. Y. EVANGELIST, and ADVANCE, for week ending April 


Me FO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and BIBLE CLASSES 


Results 


Circulation over 600 per cent greater in 1892 than in 1891, 
Increase since January 1, 1892, over 25,000 copies. 


NO SUPERINTENDENT having the best interest of his school at heart can afford 


not to examine these lessons. 
and circulars, send postal card to 


They can be taken up at any time. 


For FREE SAMPLES 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPA 


H. D. Noyes & Co., General Agents, 


13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss LUCY WHEELOCK’S Primary Lessons and Cards on the Acts for the last six months 


of 1892, ready July 1. 





BOYS, GIRLS,— EVERYBODY ! 
WORK 


WITH a 
WILL, and 
WE will make a 

WAY for you to OWN a 


Bicycle, Camera, 


SEWING MACHINE, 
Boy’s or Girl’s Watch, Choice Library, etc., 


WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


Full particulars free, from D. Lothrop Co., 
2364, X, Washington Street, 
Pubs. sotheup Magazines, Boston, Mass. 








“THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” 
‘‘ BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
“ AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 
Are some of the expressions made about President 
Schultze’s Booms ¢ the Bible Analysed. Of it 
The Sunday School Times said: “ The value of a 
book is not always direct) Fey rtioned to its size 
and cost. Soch will very likely be true of this modest 
little oe ee. It is a clear, logical, trust- 
worthy, a instructive account of the canonical 
beet, their authorship, their purpose, and their con- 


Rell fous 7 rs, without exception, have most 


hearti ended it as a welcome and efficient 
aid to Bible ble reading and study. 


One copy, postpaid........... 21c. 
Five copies, postpaid....$1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sunday-schools, I will 
make a special price for larger lots. 


E..F. COBB, 
102 8. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE | BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
No Press Required. 

See advertisement, page 272, April 23. 
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S. S. LIBRARIES. 


WE HAVE JUST 
issued a catalogue containing the titles and a de- 
scription of over 1500 }ooks suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries, Competing the latest and most 
popular books, as wel those that, having been 
poe longer, have been accepted as especially 

ang at riate for Sanday-echool libraries, 

A nN} T cE 


ranging fon 25 to 50 per cent lees than publichets’ 
wee y (which are givep), is quoted for each book 
nd for a catalogue. 


| H. B. NIMS & COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 





T’ ‘ou wish to advertise P wows oo atany 
time write to GRO. L & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 











Er ores one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
* Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed. ompitatto aid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful com on from thea Tperien Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papersand class rnals; gives 
the circulation rating of of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertainin 
to the business of advertising. Address ROWFLL’ 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Ba Send for catalogu 
THOS. NELSON @5ONS 39 E.. 17th Street, New ¥ ork. 


20 PAGES FOR 5 CENTS. 
The largest and best 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 
om the market for the money. 


A BEAUTIFUL TITLE PAGE. 


Carols, recitations, and responsive readings. 5 cents 

each ; 60 cents per dozen ; $4.00 per 100. Send stamps 

for specimen copy. 
G. TABOR THOMPSON, . 

sis West 44th St., New York | City, N.Y. 

















ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 
or Sunp- 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 2% cents; 
boards. Gives perfect satisfaction. Tux 

W. W. WuITNey Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 





SERVICES. Threesample copies free 
to those interested ; also specimen pages 
meg ew Seong,” the latest singing 

day-school, etc. Geo, F. 
he é Co., 178 State St., Chicago, mu. 





~~ CHOIR LEADERS. 


cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
pen Sur on antbems. 
THE 5 UBC 






The singing book for . 
your Sunday-school is 
the one that is gecom- 
mended or used by such 
men as 


Bishop Vincent, Dr.A.E. Kittredge, 


Dr.R.R. Meredith, Dr. J. H. Rylance, 
Dr. W. M. Taylor, Dr.A.J.F. Behrends, 


Dr.A.F. Schauffler, Dr. W.S. Rainsford 


The book is ‘‘ Laudes Domini ra benny 4 
ees MS She Agrees oe SOs ae 
eee n examination 
cents (amp ~ PR g ‘Address The Century 
0., 33 East 7th Street, New York. 


SEND FOR IT, 




















SOANAS BUANAT ANESAY ASRNAY | AYANAT ORNGVAN ORVANAN GVANAT 


CHILDREN OF GOSPEL. 
FAIR AS A LILY, 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S Day, 
THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE. 
AY FAST OF FLOWERS, 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 
FLORAL SERMONS, 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Eight Children’s Day Services, each { 
A onea Gem. Music, Recitations, ete. ° 
Price, 5 ots each, 50 ots per doz., mailed, % 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100.7 


John J. Hood, 100A Ance, 9.5 


SS ORDO ECO EOS! : ~ . 


Children’s Day Services. 
“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


A NEW amp geet Sap VICE FOR 
LDREN’S DA 


Beco by W. L. oat 
50. each, postpaid. $4.00 a 100, not prepaid, 


“Character Building,” 


ASERV 1crC OF SCRIPTURE RECITATION, SONG, 
SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES. 
m atveaass by W. L. Mason, 


Price same as Firm Foundation. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


What About Children’s Day? 
“FESTAL DAYS" ISSUES. 
Over Life's Sea, by Miss Owens and the Rev, 
E. 8. Lorenz, is a very fresh and deli al nautical 
setting of the Christian life full of striking exercises, 
vari : ons 4 easy music, and offering fine Ssecorative 
rtunit 
ittle Pil ty Progress, For little folks, 
Gates of Childhood, Brilliant service. ' 
Each of the above, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen ; over 
50 coples, $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
Children’s Day Treasury, No, 1.) Collections 
Children’s Day Treasury , No.2.) of recita- 
tions, dialogues, exercises, little songs, quartets, and 
anthems. Infant class well provided for. 
supplements to other programs. Prices: 10 cents per 
copy ; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. One pf each, 15 cents, 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 
Any two Services and either Treasury, 15 
“Ne. Ba 


Any three Services and both Treasurys, 
25 cents. 


No.8. Three Children’s Day Anthems, 15 cts. 
Address, Lorenz & Co., Dayton, 0., or Ward & 
Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


IN BLOSSOM TIME. 
An Entirely New Service. 
By E. S. LORENZ. 


This is a floral exercise, brimming over with the 
gaiety and laugbter of the ._——, and is certain 
to be immensely y pepeles nty recitations apd 
exercises for the ] folks abound. The music is 
very easy, and yet frech and unhackneyed, full of 
life and the music of birds. 5 cents 
per dozen; 50 = and over, $3. 
postpaid. "Address 


W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


REN 
of cuILD EN’s D 
(Floral Praise, No. 10.) 


A Jubilee with Flowers. 


By HUBERT FP. MAIN. 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. Price, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
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Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and 
Benker Hill are eos in quality 
and moderate in price. If your stationer 
does not i Ward them ae 6c. for samples. 
Samuel -» Boston, Mass. 

















” Io ardloring goods, or in mabing inquiry eon- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 


M CO., Cincinnati, @. | Sunday School Times. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. | 


















_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
bscrib- 


atthe following rates, for either old or new su 
ers. These rates include e: 
ONE COPY, one year, ...... cove oe BO 


Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.09 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

rany number of copies (more than one) pailed 
to Individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a to one address, 
Hcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one ——_ only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers, 

The foraciub may be ordered cont partly 
1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when so de- 





to individual addresses at 
crea 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mal! matter from one post-office, and 
others ‘in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sentaccordingly. ‘I'his applies to 
pong clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
ge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. Orie free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for rege e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


time to a club—such 


to one address, at 


Additions may be made ai an 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the a mae! share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open Sering only a portion of the 
ear, ay su ibe at club rates for such a length of 
fences @ papers may be required, 


CHANGE OF ADORESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is inatied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs 
have this privilege, but any such may have his 
changed from the package to an | 
by paying | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
the post- 
e@ one to 
resses should include 


changed should be careful to name, not onl 
oO to which they wish it sent, but also 
which it has been sent. All ad 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the preveone subscription, 
sch person will oblige the publisher by stating that 

the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
+ Formed last year BY... cccecenseernepeceenes 

he paper will not be sent to any su iber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special reqifest. The pe 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
sapivation of the subscription. Renewals should 
th re be made early. ’ 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to exam!ue It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
she following rates, which iuclude 8 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
‘T'wo or more copies, one year,  6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for gne or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo re the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


ofthe 
nion at 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 























All children enjoy a drink of 


Hi res’ Root Beer. 


does every other member of the family. 
es 5 gallons of this delicious 


A cent package 

@Grink. Don’t be a dealer, for the sake 
of profit, tells you some other kind is 
“just as good "—'tis lo is as good 
as the gen 











‘ 


Health has its weight, We 
cannot go far above or below 
our healthy weight without 
disturbing health. We can- 
not keep health and lose our 
weight. 

It is fat that comes and 
goes, Too much is burden- 
some ; too little is dangerous. 

Health requires enough 
fat for daily use and a little 
more for reserve and com- 
fort. That keeps us plump. 
The result is beauty—the 
beauty of health. 

A little book on CAREFUL 
LIvinG shows the importance 
of keeping your healthy 
weight, We send it free, 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. . 
4 
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Horlick’s : 
Malted Milk 


| The milk served by the “milkman,” is from 


ee ee hours old. It, ially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemical : 
The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera—Infantum 
and . and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate of infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat ly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized and evaporated in vacuo to.a dry powder, 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, and we 


| have a palatable food, free from starch, that 1s 


most nutritious and easily digested by the child, 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all Segeidene. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK Co, 
ENG. RACINE, 


wis. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 












which is alsolutely . 
pute and soluble. 





th of Cocoa mix 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











r Lr > | Brown’s on your 
LADIES!2) sven 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands housekeepers. Your 
ve it on sale. Ask him for it 


Grocer ht hea 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila. Pa. 


Dew Drop 
iCanned Goods 
are prepared 






eal .W. BROWN & CO. 
site. 103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 








200? NEWS 
To LRBIES, 


atest 
to get orders for our celebrated 
e es and Baki 






Toa Bet, Dinner 8 t, Gold Bank 
ea Set, Dinner .G 
oilet Set, Watch, Brass Lam Castor, oF 


YT AMERICAN TEA ©O., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
MNTAHEOUS §¢ 
sth "CHOCOL® 
wif se Gnearest |NVENTION 
ae oe BEE com 



























For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars ; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one Cent each per month, or twelve Cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief-and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 


It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


ceuts each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RUSSELL Sace, the well-known 


financier, writes: 


“506 Firrn Avenug, 
New York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 


“For the last twenty years I have been 


using ALtcocx’s Porous PLASTERs. 


They have 


repeatedly cured me of rheumatic pains, and pains 
in my side and back, and, whenever I have a cold, 
one on my chest and one on my back speedily 
relieve me. My family are never without them.” 





eo 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by 


misrepresentation. 


Ask for ALLCOCK'’S, and let no 


solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE WAY OF THE RAIN. 
(By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


I heard an old farmer talk one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the wide, new country far away 
The raintall follows the plow. 


“ As fast as they break it up, you see, 
And turn the heart to the sun, 

As they open the furrows deep and free 
And the tillage is begun, 


“The earth grows mellow, and more and more 
It holds and sends to the sky 

A moisture it never had before, 
When its face was hard and dry. 


“ And so wherever the plowshares run 
The clouds run overhead, 

And the soil that works and lets in the sun 
With water is always fed.” 


I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 

Or guessed the message that, heavenly true, - 
Within it was hidden and heard, 


It fell on my ear by chance that day, 
But the gladness lingers now, 

To think it is always ’s dear way 
That the rainfall follows the plow. 





MONEY VALUES. 


(William C, Prime, LL.D., in the New York Journal 
of Commerce. } 


Innumerable questions come to me, ask- 
ing the value of objects described, which 
the owners consider very old, very rare, 
sure to command high prices. “But I 
know, it is more than two huudred years 
old,” said a lady when told that the object 
she Wished to sell had very little money 
value. Many people think that because 
an object is old it must be valuable. They 
forget the ample supply of old things 
always around us. Stones are older than 
any known works of man. If age gave 
them value, everybody would soon be 
rich, There are plenty of objects, works 
of art, which are very old, but have little 
or no money value because there is no 
demand for them. Mere antiquity gives 
no Value to an object, without other con- 
siderations, 

Perbaps the most frequent applications 
are mide for information about the money 
value of old books, The prevalent igno- 
rance about the history of typography and 
bookmaking is appalling. There are a 
great many people, who ought to know 
better, who seemNo think printing was in- 
vented about two hundred and filty years 
ago, and that a book of the seventeenth 
century is very ancient. To give value to 
an old book the law of supply and demand 
applies. There must be a demand, and 
according to the demand and according to 
the supply (that is the scarcity or abun- 
dance of copies of the book) wili be the 
priceit willfetch, Forexample, I takedown 
trom my library shelf a Bible, quarto, black 
letter, printed at Venice by Scotus in 1480. 
It is a handsome specimen of typography. 
I boughtit for its full money value, less than 
five dollars. This is not a scarce book, the 
supply is tolerably abundant, and there 
are not many persons desiring to possess 
copies. I take down another book, Itis 
“ Jacobi Gualle, Papice Sanctuarium,” an 
account of ancient relics in Pavia where 
it was published in 1505. It is illustrated 
with many woodcuts, exquisite work for 
the period. It cost me, twenty years ago, 
twelve francs, say $2.50. It isarare book, 
but at that time there was no special 
demand for it. Not long after that, gen- 
eral attention was attracted to the early 
history of wood-engraving, and many col- 
lectors began to gather libraries of books 
containing woodcuts by old masters. The 
demand for such books increased. This 
book rapidly increased in money value. 
It is now catalogued in the price-lists of 
European dealers at upward of $50... . 

Similar illustrations might be given of 
the varying values of potteries and porce- 
lains. It is.but a few years since Ameri- 
cans began to have any care for “old 
china.” The gountry was full of speci- 
mens of old English and other wares, but 
no one wanted them, and they had practi- 
cally no money value. The common blue 
potteries of Staffordshire, with American 
pietures, were abundant, and not salable. 
Long after dealers began to find sale for 
old porcelains, these old blue pottery 
plates, with views of the Erie Canal, the 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Boston and 
New York public buildings, McDonough’s 








victory, and other American subjects, re- 
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mained without I “ula a 
set of eighteen plates of of this description 
for $1.80, or ten aan a plate, from a 
dealer who had had them on sale in his 
shop, at that price, for more than a year. 
The desire to collect these specimens of 
ceramic art relating to America sprang 
up suddenly and increased rapidly. The 
demand became. great. he suppl 
is small in proportion to this demand. 
Dealers tell me they have now no trouble 
in getting from $5 to $10 apiece for these 
blue plates. . 

The intrinsic value of anything consists 
in its utility, what-it is good for, what it 
will do for the owner. When you ask 
what it will buy, what it will sell for, you 
are talking of another kind of value, 
sometimes called exchangeable value, To 
ascertain this, you have to bring in some 
one else than the possessor, namely, the 
possessor of that for which it is to be ex- 
changed. The intrinsic value of a vase is 
its utility to hold flowers, its service as an 
ornament of the household, the purpose 
it serves for its possessor, the tastes or de- 
siressit gratifies. Its money value, that is 
to say, its value when the owner wants to 
exchange it for money, depends wholly 
on how much another person who has 
money is willing to give of that money in 
exchange for the vase. 

The fashion of collecting Chinese porce- 
lains began in this country within thirty 
years. Its first effect was visible on the 
prices of one class of wares, the old blue 
aud white porcelains, These went up to 
enormous prices, while few cared to p 
sess porcelains in other colors. Then the 
tastes of collectors changed. The bine 
and white, with a few notable exceptions, 
went down in price, while vases with col- 
ors went up. ifferences of shade in these 
colors made great differences in the prices. 
Very many collegtions have been formed 
in this country, within a few years, con- 
taining superb specimens of the rich and 
beautiful enamels with which the Chinese 
potters and artists have covered porcelain 
vases. It has sometimes happened that 
the furnace fires produced a color, ora 
mixture of colors, which had not entered 
into the mind of the potter, Such excep- 
tional works have brought enormous 
prices, because of the number of wealthy 
collectors desiring to buy; and-the proba- 
bility that the object is the only one of its 
kind existing. 

When the collecting of certain classes 
of objects has been for long time a settled 
custom, it comes to pass that many objects 


obtain a tolerably well-settled money, 


value, and dealers are able to catalogue 
and advertise them at regular prices, This 
is true with reference to books. Thereare 
always many collectors of libraries. These 
may in general be divided into classes, 
Thus there are collectors of “ Americana,” 
books relating to America, collectors of 
“TIncunabula,” early printed books, col- 
lectors of books relating to special depart- 
ments of history, science, or the arts. The 
experience of many years has enabled 
dealers to know what is the ordinary sup- 
ply of the major number of books for each 
class, and what the demand for each book. 
They are catalogued for sale at prices quite 
uniform from year to year. Occasionally 
a book hitherto unknown turns up, or an 
example of a known book with some varia- 
tion from existing copies. Such “ finds” 
are held at large prices, and they fetch 
prices according to the strength of the de- 
mand. Once in a while a new class of 
collectors springs up, as in the case of early 
woodcut illustration before mentioned, and 
then the money value of books of this kind 


goes oo Sp 
ing back over what I have written, 
it seems to me that it ought to be waste 
paper, because all this ought to be known 
to every person of ordinary intelligence. 
But it is not, as is proved by the steady 
inflow of letters asking for advice as to the 
money value of books, porcelains, pictures, 
and other objects. When one gives such 
advice, it is rarely appreciated. Notlong 
ago a stranger wrote asking me the money 
value of a book, which, because it was 
over a hundred years old, he imagined 
very valuable. Itwasa book of no rarity, 
and of no importance to any library, com- 
mon in the second-hand bookstores. When 
I replied, giving the ordinary ern end 8 
rice, the disappointed owner wrote me an 
indignant letter, intimating that I was | 
either ignorant, or wishing to defraud him. | 


This is far from being my only experience | 
of the kind. Other inquirers have been | 
offehded when told: “I- cannot tell the | 


money value of your article; it is worth 
whatever vou can get any one to give you 
for it.” No other intelligent reply can be 


made to nine out of every ten such in-: 
quiries. ... 

It is very unsafe business for any one to 
name the price which a fine work of art 
ought to fetch. Who can tell what pecu- 
liar reasons this or that person may have 
for desiring to possess it? The results of 
sales by auction are mysterious, F have 
often seen rare and beautiful works put up 
in a room crowded with collectors and sold 
for mere songs, while other objects which 
I thought worthless were run to great 
prices. The purchasers knew what they 
— about, and had motives unknown to 
others. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ISS ANABLE'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
7. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 wiles from Philadelphia. A college for 
women, The program, — the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 


Lake Erie © Seminary 
PAINESVILLE, “OHIO. 


Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, "cor"stamr” 


ys for a — = college or i... nde school. 
Opene Be September, 1 New ——. and bath- 
rooms. 2 heated 

Address Rey. Wa. G Soe Principal, 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 
COLLEGE, South Hadley, Mass. Offers col- 
lege courses with degrees, and seminary course —— 
epeme. Laboratoriec, cabinets, art gallery, librar 
b year opens Sept. 15, 1892. Board and tuition, 
@ year, Mrs, E. 8. MEAD, President, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Sep mber 6. For illustrated 
catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


STUDY LAW 





















J. Corner, Ja., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


Refer to John Wanamaker, poremag —~ fer 
and George W. Childs, proprieto Flledel es 
Ledger, re also to John D. Wattles, publi 
The bey ey A School 


Send for 54-page pam phiet to BE. mai ys + 

Ensttsmte,. oe a) ng Garden 8 Phila- 

delphia, 

B OSTON ‘ STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. aw open. Rich 

and poor welcome, 41 Tremont Street, ow Mass, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORE um 
m ArOM aN § thrilling 


Ee sin aang Se pt under fond of ew 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


* Gradetaltioxed Briton} love and faith. oe 
Baca ch ww Laeratene eee ot i te anted.~ Men and 
neceamary P fe Teach Ail, ive br edit = Terms, 


‘A. Sees wi a 
1492. 


OUR COLUMBUS. BOOK}; 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS. Over 700 pages. 
Matchless illustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 32 heliogravures. 12 colored plates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides. Outmt, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. 


H. J, SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS “Sacred Bt apne tog "isa grad 























success! uarto, 9x10in., 
elegant oy ces, $1.75 to +75, 
est seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila, Pa, 


WANTED to sell 
AGENTS 3 Edis BOOKS. 
Setenats terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
circulars © American Publishin 
Hartford. Conn., Boston, 8t. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


5 PAYING THING for OTO- 
BEST == FAMILY RD FicTUae 

We give you liberal terms. Address Dept, 8. 
©.P. CORY &0O., 51.456 Jefferson 8t., Chicage 


~ “MARTY” FRENCH RAT TRAP 


catches from ten to 

thirty rats in one 

Right; one man re- 

ports siz hundred in 

tighten days; anoth- 

hty in twenty- 

imitations, get the genuine " Mc foor ours othat 4 
arty” Pp, see that 

ae pL before buying. Family size, $2; 

—_ wae Bent to an address, id, on 

~ W. PAINE, 106 
pow Vers; 5 Myrtle Av. “Brooklyn, ™. x. 























BIND YOUR PAPERS, | - 


the. @ dozen; #5 a hundred, 
Send stamp | for price-list, 
sapere by Yale and Ber. 
-H. Ral 

lard, 51, Pitisficld, Mass. 


EYES ===: Reooty mail. wow method Send 
stam) card. KEENE OPT. 
PWesllnaton ®t. Boston Maes. 
























Tirco Dur oir 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real hquse 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, ° 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 














OST WOMEN KNOW x 


that gloves will wear out at the 

finger tips. We promise you that 
in any pair of the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove the “tips” will out- 
wear the glove. If they fail, you can 
get a new pair free. A guarantee ticket 
given with every pair. + + * 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify 
the manufacturer, Jutivs Kavsar, New York, and ‘he wi 
see that you get them, 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





NEW MACI 


Sm ae ise. Pyborr passat nee use. c ATA LOGUE FREE. 
. B. COLT & Manuitactu and Photograp 
Ss Beek man Birect, y York ; 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 





Pomeansouse and Gothic sets, ran: 
m chairs in the United si 


CHURCH FURNITURE. CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


in price from Werntesee, Palpits, t hairs, Pews, ete. 
pits and plat- BAXTER ©, SWAN. 24 & 446 8. 2d St. Phila, Pa, 


of full-page designs § mnailed for five tc. stamps. aren ty 
PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 














5 Chandeliers *° 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, Waukinhcie New Shape 
Pews and Opera Chairs. in Hosiery. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Save Discomfort and Daming. 


r Charches, Halls, Men’s, 25c., 85c.,50c. Women’s, 60c. Give size shoe, 
and Dwellings. WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 
of ehurch light- 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
Our Empire burner hav no equal. nas § a 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
vs No. 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









* Clean fast’’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 





"RASS Ars BANE ERS. 
timore, Md. 
a Tor iiias Stasteeted catalogue. 


foot Mang 


Try our ae values. 

Men’s 3¢ hose, ladies’ hose, 
and children’s pen and 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00 








ANU IERY CO. 
ty 
State Street, Chi ; 
Lis rete ean rR? 135 ‘Tremont Street, Boston ; 


CHURCH BEL peas aD. 










927 Broadwayy New York; 






§2 Euclid as. -» Cleveland, o. 
741 Race St.. Cincinnari, O. 














Covered by six ori 


yey 


é JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Eien Importers and Dealers in Fue Dry Gos, 


Peale A ANP Oo! y's >t Broadway, Cor, Eleventh St., New York. 


nal patenta, O’NEILLS, 


The best forchurches, ba!ls.and | ¢th Avenne, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
M ETA L stores. Sond wt > P & C0. to taint ie dealersia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nthe Un 


WO 








ited States. Send forsamplesand p 
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Pia for N Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. O14 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full intormation. 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. 


SE “DRESS STAY 


3 


'e large advertisement of YrsILantTi Dress Stay 
@ Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in last week's issue. 


in 
in) 
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TEACHING ime TEACHERS 


‘Dr, Trumbuil’s book, “Teaching and 
| Teachers,” has already found its way into | 
| the hands of many thousand Sunday- 


school workers. It is to-day the 
| hand-book on Sunday-school Freed + yy 




















CHURCH 


Established 1827. 
Correspondence invited, 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mines. 
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“Every teacher in Sunday-sechoo!l will feel 
eaweekt widened in scope by ——— this ree | 
| AJ far the best Cat nae re . os 

ely to appear, on this topic, an e —h 4. 
ness for which this calls would be an unspeak- } 
abie blessing to every school in the land.”— | 
The Christian Union. | 


A book cf 390 pages, Senn in cloth, size 7 
< 5% inches. Price $1.00. For sale by book- 
| sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


DAADAAAADADASAADAASAAAAAAAAAAARAAAD t 
vvrvweeeeerererrrrrerrrrrrrreerereeeeee 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COPYRIGHT. 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your 
next house 





Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy a 
~ 


relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents in a cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 







































































. , pies 
7 ss ¥, 
¥ » LX % hh A 
UII PROMPTNESS. 
4 ECONOMY ! Our tables will show that our 
Y {} art rate is as low as is consistent with 
1 / SAF { and our Emergency Fund of $850,- 
(htm) (| ce rie security against loss; while our 
a Lit _} 2 PRO Ete: in the settlement of claims 
gn is evid many expressions like the 
s divory} ene following from the family of F.R. Ralston, 
Te 5 Esq., late Treasurer of the Iron Co. 
P +» March 18, 1892. 
= Massachusctts Bench Association” * 
ENT - i — 
——_S_=——, of your chock tor Adee . fall and po Ae Bom ~+4 ~ 
——— the Insurance on the life of our late father, : 
- Ralston, Yours Schinly, eeceatl 
— n1o Bullitt Building. FR. Ratston, JR, 2 








LP CORRESPONDENCE IS SOLICITED, 
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Exohangd Building, State Street, Boston. 














“pire dees the king. Port it abicates yn om re = “Philadelphia Agent,” 
ee ae he fae G. B. WOODS, Bullitt Building. 
— lite eee Never wash painted walls or woodwork with ordinary soap. You sigtteml S, g Bi) 
5 want to remove the dirt only—not the dirt and a part of the paint! % NET FIRST, COLD MorTcaces, 
DON T WEAR STIFF C Ordinary —- is too highly chemicalled for such a use. Best of gocuriy ay ily. dress 
A pail of tepid water, two sponges, and a cake of Ivory Soap are | - > 
all you need. Apply the soap with one sponge and remove the dirt with ESEEOLA INN. - 
s 


the other, rinsing frequently in clean water. 


paint peaks higher than it. Washing: 
RIG , , i tin, peaks er than ashin 

Corvaicur x8go, by Tus Paocrsn & Gauats Co ton, with many others nearly as high. Always cool. 
—__— Center of a great fo Grand scenery and 





wonderful tem 


CHILDREN, ; zee for the thrift, intelligence, ard prosperity of its citizens, and of the wonderful advagees in real 
LADIES. headquarters for Christian and temperance people during the fair. 


rest reserve. 
noble roads, and phensidel gery - Accommodates 


1%. Perfect appolntmen lephone and daily 

matiis. A new section. Trout in all the streams. 

Season opensJuneil. 30 hours from New York. Send 
a for illustrated circular. 


WE SEND FREE A MAP OF Linville, Mitchell Counts North Caroll 
with printed matter giving full information of this H A R Vv E Y sitenn dite se ctecans othe ne rmneee 
4 i200 BICYCLES 
i200 








rance town, that promises in the near future to surpass all others.in this country at 
¥) 







miss ES, estate. Harvey is situated only twenty minutes from the World’s Fair grounds, and will be = : id haben 
c fend “Cadh orcime” 
e will exchange lots or houses at cash prices for any clear property, taking half the value W. GUMP & CO. 
in trade, and give time on balance. g ay WT DAYTON, OHIO. 
Write for plats and full information. Prices will soon be advanced. Now is the time to buy. we J Send for list. 


fast Blix, | 





““M. Mi. BROWN, | Soret csunccl es ERNES © AREER . 











oat OUR ROOK 06 WAVESTHERTS| ae ReeniOaM | lice geen nae 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway ‘ TRUST CO., 36 Bromfcid st, Boston. | FIRE INSURANCE CoO., Ppice, Dewk %, ny Hosea, Ko." Cniatonee Are 


TAILERS Mention The Sunday School Times. 208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Room 1111 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, I. ; FACTORIES 











For Saie by ALL LEADING 





THE WORLD'S FAIR TEMPERANCE HEADQUARTERS 
AT HARVEY, ILL. 


THE FIRST TWENTY CARLOADS OF STONE on the way to begin foundations. The first plan was for a hotel to accommodate one thousand guests. Orders for rooms have 
at this date made it necessary to more than double the original design, and work has commenced on a building to accommodate more than two thousand guests, 
MRS. E. A. RUSSELL, of Minneapolis, Minn., National Superintendent of the Coffee House Department of the W. C. T. U., and Manager of the W. C.T. U. Coffee House of Minneapolis, 


has just been engaged 24 General Manager of our hotel at Harvey during the World’s Fair. This guarantees beyond all question that our guests will be well taken care of. She bas been 
engaged in similar work all her life. She was housekeeper of the GRAND UNION of Saratoga; at Manhattan Beach; at the ORIENTAL, Long Island; at the NEAL HOUSE, Columbus, 
Ohio; at the WEST HOTEL, Minneapolis. She had charge at the CONTINENTAL, in Philadelphia, during the Centennial, (See THz UNION SIGNAL two-page editorial of April 7.) She 
will organize a force of three hundred assistants, composed exclusively of WHITE-RIBBONERS and coll 








s 
ONE DOLLAR 
$s 


WHAT TO DO. 


* "Those who order and pay for rooms now get their lodgings at present rates, four in a room, 50 cents each per day ; two CUT THIS OUT. OR COPY IT, 

in a room, $1.00 each per day ; one only in a room, $1.50 per day. Rooms can be selected and dates fixed'in advance. Those Fill the blanks, SIGN IT y 

who name dates with order will have money refunded if rooms are all taken for dates named. Certificate holders whose cer- BILI or ONE. DOI LAR 

tificates are of earliest date have first choice both of time and place. ONE-HALF OF ALL THE PROFITS of the enter- “7 2 — 
rise during the WORLD'S FAIR will be distributed among those who engage rooms now. Meals need not now be paid 


or. Send only money to pay for lodgings. The way this is arranged is GUARANTEED PROFIT-SHARING STOCK 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

CERTIFICATES «re sold in $10 SHARES. .This stock entitles one to rooms at above rates, if taken now, to the full xx. 

face value of the stock, either for themselves or their friends. Then, when the Fair is over, James B, Hobbs, President of the om 

Commercial Loan and Trust Company, General C. H. Howard, and Mary A. Woodbridge, will adjust the accounts and divide Fen ttresstennnnenennannrnnsnnnnnnseenennnnsnnernennnnnonnnnny 

the profits into two equal parts, one of which will belong to the Hotel Company and the other to the patrons who buy now Watter Ph Mite & Co,, Wi La Salle Stvest, Chieage, Th: ‘ 


these Guaranteed Profit-Sharing Certificates. 


ege students. 
ONE DOLLAR, deposited now, secures a aap. foe yourself or friends, for the World's Fair, at the greatest tem nce 
headquarters in the world. See special offer below. The rooms are la ge and light, pure water, perfect ventilation; all 
outside rooms. Twenty-five minntes’ ride to the World’s Fair Fons sors robably @ five-cent fare. Healthful, wholesome, perfect quiet. No 


disorderly persons allowed. Ne Sailoonsin Town, Great religious services on -undiy, 

SPEAKERS FOR THE SUND AYS Have engaged as follows: WM. T. STEAD, Tondon; FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Dr. A. B. LEONARD, CLARA (, HOFFMAN, E. J. WHEELER, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

MARY T. LATHRAP, MARY A. WOODBRIDGE, BISHOP ROBERTS, JOHN G..WOOLLEY, PROFES80R A. S. DRAPER, A. W. HAWKS. 

Invited: Dr. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LADY HENRY SOMERSET, GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD, DWIGHT L. 


MOODY. VORLD’ fine grove, with seats for ten ANCE CI - en ee Satan ia % v + 

’ ary A. W r . President; B. F. Parker, Secretary ; Mary T. 
THE wo 8 FAIR TEMPERANC LUB. Latbrap and Mrs. F, H. Rastall, Vice-Presidents ; George B. Wood- 
bridge and Clara Hoffman, National Organizers. The Federal Sufferage Association, the W. C. T. Unions of more than a dozen states, several 
church conferences, and local churches without number, have decided to make headquarters with us during the World's Fair. 





and pin it toa ONE DOLLAR 
postal note for each share or- 
dered, and mail it at once to Walter Thomas Mills & Co., 

















I nerety subscribe for and agree to take and pay for rooms in The ; 
World’s Fair Temperance Hotel at Harvey, Ii)., on the ranteed 
|<) Ss Pp E Cl A L oO FFER . > posttsnereg plan, saenus TO nrewts, yy ten Senere teh, - 
. . + Bune t tt ‘ 
We will accept subscriptions, until further notice, on the following plan: Send us One Dollar or more for each share when fully paid, i. 4 bie, without liability, and canveaian on 
of Ten Dollars each which you may wish to take, and we will enter your name and reserve for you rooms to the full amount —_ fall thee value, and as the regular genes, ja | pnees, Oe seems 
of the shares subscribed for. You can send the balance in monthly payments of One Dollar or more for each share taken, oo aoe of caekedl ths ans of the PED agg oe He a 


until fully paid. Use the form at the right in sending order. 





ONLY $100,000 WORTH OF THESE CERTIFICATES OFFERED. SHARES, ’$i0 EACH. month atl fay ald bat fn the event, of” the defautt of any of 
, ese payments,or in the er event of gross mmo! vor i's 
Reise deus THE HARVEY WORLD’S FAIR HOTEL AND ENTERTAINMENT COMPANY. proper conduct on my part at any (ime prior to or during the World's | 
p All orders for stock should be addressed to of the said Werld’s Fair Hotel and Entertainment Co. 
Son eninenmgll WALTER THOMAS MILLS & CO., A ao SD in inace 
PAPER. OUR EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR SALE OF STOCK, PEEP ad st. i wees 
161 LA SALLE ST., GHICAGO, ILL. a 











nchiesbins cash payment on this subscription, the balance to be paid In 




















~ ‘The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








the publisher will refund to subscribers any money. that they lose 


